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Farm Department. 








Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 


HOW WE PLOW A FIELD. 

There are many ways of plowing, 
and no universal rule will work in all 
fields or soils. There is no ‘work on 
the farm that we have always enjoyed 
so well as plowing. When fifteen 


years old the writer commenced hold-: 


ing the plow handles, and he_ has 
plowed on this same farm more or less 
every season since that time. We al- 
ways liked machinery, and the first 
thing we did, after learning how to 
plow, was to study all the various 
parts of this tool, and their proper ad- 
justment for ease in handling and 
perfect work. 

Many farmers dislike to use a wood 
beam walking plow. The objection 
usually comes from the fact that the 


beam and wheel are not running true | 


to the line of draft. Some plowmen (?) 
will work all day holding or pushing 
the handles over to one side to make 
the plow “run straignt.” We have 
found instances where the beam was 
set for three horses and the wheel for 
two horses, and vice versa. One plow- 
man kad the plow rigged for three 
horses and was using two. His own 
muscular labor was evident from the 
amount of perspiration shown in his 
face and clothing. 

We have used both wood and steel 
beam walking plows, and we rather 
prefer the steel beam for a general 
two and three-horse plow. The = ad- 
justment of every plow should be such 
that the tool will almost balance itself, 
in soil free from stone and containing 
a fair per cent of moisture, 

Set the wood beam so that the line of 
draft, whether for two or three horses, 
will pull the landside outer edge and 
point parallel with the edge line of the 
previous furrow. The wheel standard, 
on the wood beam plow, is made so 
that the short wheel shaft or axle may 
be kept exactly at right angles to the 
straight line of the previous furrow. 
Whenever any change is made in set- 
ting over the beam, the wheel should 
be adjusted also. 

THE CLEVIS AND EVENER ADJUSTMENT, 

Always hitch as iow as possible on 
the vertical clevis at the end of the 
beam, as the line of draft will cause 
the plow bottom to run snore nearly 
level, and of course much easier. ‘The 
point should be shérp, or nearly so. It 
does not pay to use a dull point in hard 
steny land, when the plow begins to 
“ride up” in the furrow. 

The evener shouid not be too long. 
Its length depends on the style used. 
Arrange it so that the center line of 
draft of each horse may be through 
the center clevis of each whiffletree. 
Atlow no side draft. 

TO PLOW AWAY FROM THE FENCE. 

In response to two queries along 
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this line, we present our plan, as was 
illustrated in these columns a year or 
two ago. It is for plowing an irregu- 
lar field, and as some of our fields are 
irregwar at one end, the plan is an 
exact map of our work, as we have 
practiced it for 20 years. The cut rep- 
resents a field 40xSO0 rods (nearly) bor- 
dering on a river, lake, or marsh. To 
plow away from the fence, our plan ‘s 
as follows: 
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LAYING OUT AND PLOWING A FIELD, 
Drive the team across and mark out 
“headland,” B 1, by making a very 


shallow furrow. This should be far 
enough from the fence to afford plenty 
of room for swinging the team and 
plow when turning at the ends of the 
lands. We make it from five to seven 
paces from the fence. In making head- 
land B 2, drive as nearly as possible 
the same distance from the edge of the 
lake or marsh (if you plow close to the 
brink), following the conformation of 


the bank. 
FEW DEAD FURROWS NEEDED. 


When plowing away from the fence, 
we leave but three “dead furrows” in 
a field 40 rods wide. When this is re- 
versed, or we plow up to the fence, we 
leave four dead furrows. 
ers nake from six to ten dead furrows 


in a field of the same width, but we | 
The cut shows but | 


prefer wide lands. 
two dead furrows. 
{n our tields we would, in a case like 


left at C. C. C. We strike out our back 
furrows by turning two shallow fur- 
rows into each one, forming new back 
furrows. We would “back furrow oft” 
the east land until we reached the 
imaginary line B. 3. This wouid leave 
an unplowed strip on the east side the 
same width as the headland B 1. The 
west land C, would be plowed off inthe 
same way. The middle land would be 
plowed until that plowed land was 
about the same width as-the unplowed 
land each side. Then the plow would 


Some farm- | 


be turned in the opposite direction | 
when swinging around the headlands, 

After the inside lands are plowed ‘ve 
commence at one corner (KE, for in- | 
stance), and plow away from the fence 
all the way around until the fence is | 
reached. 

REVERSE THE JOB NEXT TIME, 

The next time this field was plowed 
we would plow around the outside, 
turning up to the fence, letting the 
first shallow furrow fall into the old 
back furrow. Never turn closer to the 
fence than you can plow away. After 
reaching B 1, we would stop plowing 
around the outside and commence 
plowing in lands. Then the old dead 
furrows, D, D, would form the new 
back furrows, the whole job being : 
reversal of the previous plowing. 

We plow straight, even with a sulky 
plow, and never leave any high back 
furrows or deep dead furrows. in 
“striking out a land,’ we turn the first 
furrow very shallow. The opposite 
furrow, made in coming back, is also 
plowed shallow, and turned so as to 
squarely meet the first furrow—not lap 





over it. The last two furrows in fin- 
ishing a land are made lighter, so as 
to leave a shallow dead furrow. 





KINDS OF SMUT. 


STINKING SMUTS, OR BUNT, OF WHEAT. 

Wheat is attacked by two species of 
stinking smut. So closely do these 
species resemble each other, that usu- 
ally they can be distinguished only by 
the use of the microscope. The sniut- 
| ted kernels (usually all in the head are 
affected) are slightly larger and move 








FIG. 2. 
\irregular in shape than healthy grains, | 


FIG. 1. 
are easily broken open, and 


/is so disagreeable and penetrating that 





contain | 


above, find barely visible dead furrows | dark-brown powder, the odor of which | 


/even a small per cent of smutted ker- | 


nels will give a whole bin of wheat | 


| this characteristic smell. Owing 10 
| these characteristics the stinking 
| smuts are easily recognized if present 
|in any considerable quantity. This is 
|not true of any other grain smut. Figs. 
‘4 and 2 show heads of wheat attacked 
‘by ihe stinking smuts, the former a 
/head of beardless wheat, and the latter 
ja head of the bearded kind. 

The stinking smuts occur more or 





to 10 gallons with water. 


PRICE 5 CENTS. 
$1 per year. 


less abundantly in all wheat-growing. 
countries. In the United States they 
are widely distributed, though _ for- 
tunately in many regions they are stil 
unknown. There are no accurate sta- 
tistics as to the amount of damage 
caused by them. In many localities, 
however, the losses are very great, and 
Without doubt the losses in the entire 
United States amount to many millions 
of dollars annually. In some fields 50 
and even as high as 75 per cent of the 
heads are smutted, and in addition the 
healthy grain is so contaminated with 
the fetid spores as to be almost worth- 
less for flour and worse than useless 
for seed. 

If left unchecked, the stinking smuts 
increase from year to year, until a 
large per cent of the crop is destroyed. 
There are several methods of treating 
smut-affected wheat by which it is 
claimed the development of smut in 
the new crop can be entirely prevent- 
ed One of these, the hot-water treat- 
ment, was minutely described in these 
columns last week. Below we give 
several other methods of treating seed 
which have given satisfactory results 
where the directions were accurately 
followed. Of these the copper-sul- 
phate treatment has probably given 
best results, besides haviag the ad- 
vantage of being one of the simplest 
methods known. 

THE CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 
MENT. 

This well-known antiseptic (properly 
known as mercuric chloride) 2zas been 
found by Bolley to be efficacious in 
preventing stinking smut, or bunt, if 
used at the rate of one pound to 50 
gallons of water (21% parts to 1,000). 
The following are the directions given 
for applying this treatment: “Pile the 
wheat upon the floor or upon a canvas 
2nd thoroughly sprinkle or spray on 
the solution, while the grain is being 
constantly shoveled over so that every 
grain becomes wet over its entire sur- 
face. Do not use any more of the so- 
lution than necessary to do this, as an 
«excess is injurious to seed.” 

Care must be taken not to allow the 
solution to touch any metals. Cor- 
rosive sublimate is extremely poison- 


TREAT- 


ous and may be absorbed by = slight 
wounds on the hands. Seed treated 


with it is also likely to kill chickens or 
other animals that may eat it. The 
greatest caution must be exercised in 
using this treatment, 
COPPER-SULPHATE TREATMENT. 

Immerse the grain twelve hours in 
a solution made by 
pound of commercial eopper  sul- 
phate in 24 gallons of water, 
after which place it for five minutes 
in limewater made by slacking one 
pound of good lime and then diluting 
‘This treat- 
went is cheap, simple and very effec- 
tive. Grain thus treated, however, 
does not grow quite ‘as well as that 
treated with hot water, but the differ- 
ence in growth in inconsiderable. This 
treatment is much less efficacious for 
oat smut. 


dissolving one 
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FORMALIN TREATMENT. 
This substance, used at the rate of 
one pound to 50 to 60 gallons of water, 
has been found by Bolley and Close to 
be very effective in preventing these 
smuts. The formalin of the. trade is 
a 40 per cent solution of formaldehyde, 
and only this strength should be pur- 
chased. The seed should be soaked 
two hours. The strong formalin is poi- 
sonous, but the dilute solution is not 
dangerous. 





for the Michigan Farmer. 


SCATTERING WEED SEEDS. 





In putting down the weeds the first 
essential thing is to stop the scattering 
of the seeds. In the late summer and 
autumn seeds are blown about freely 


by the wind, and are carried from one 
State to another by birds. The ideal 
way is to cut down the weeds before 
they go to seed; then neither birds nor 
wind can scatter them. But while 
every farmer might do this, there 
would still be enough left in the aban- 
doned places and along the roadside to 
keep up the supply. 

om of the sca Seaueniit methods of 
spreading weeds is through the use of 
manure that comes from unknown 
sources. Manure that comes from city 
stables is invariably free from all weed 
seeds, but such fertilizer that comes 
from the country is very apt to contain 
the seeds of noxious weeds that will 
germinate and spread as soon as ap- 
plied to the lané. The Canada thistle, 
pigweed and innumerable other pests 
of this character have spread through- 
out this country through the manure 
more than by the wind or railroads. 
Manure full of weed seeds is not worth 
the room it takes up, and one cannot 
be too careful in avoiding it. In the 
end it will cause more trouble than it 
will do good. The farmer who is so 
eareless and shiftless as to let the 
weeds grow all over his manure pile, 
and go to seed there, does not deserve 
to find a customer for it. - Yet this is 
often the case. Rag-weed, golden-rod 
and pigweed cover many a pile of ma- 
nure in this country, and there is no 
effort made to check their growth be- 
fore they go to seed. In the winter 
time or early spring this manure 1s 
spread over the cultivated fields, with 
the weed seeds in it, and the result is 
easily guessed. With a little more care 
a good deal of labor might be avoided. 
Weeds should not be allowed to ma- 
ture anywhere, least of all those grow- 


ing on or near the manure heap. 
New Hampshire. W. E. FARMER. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
IMPROVING PASTURES. 





If there is any one part of the farm 
that is neglected in the summer time 
when the rush of harvesting takes up 


most of the time and attention of all, it 
is the pasture fields. While there may 
be some little excuse for this on large 
grain farms, it can hardly be over- 
looked on a dairy farm, where gyass 
and green pasture are the chief de- 
pendencies for success. ‘he improve- 
ment of pasture fields is a crying need 
on many old places. As a rule the 
roughest and most sterile fields are 
given over to pastures, and it is not 
giving a cow a fair show to make her 
pick up a living on land that would 
not produce anything else. This is 
often the case, however, and then we 
blame the cow for not giving more 
milk. Half the fault against our 
dairy cows can be traced to improper 
feeding. Because a cow has a large 
field or meadow to graze in it does not 
follow that she ought to give a large 
flow of milk. A much smaller piece 
of land would produce much __ better 
result; if the pasture vas rich and 
well cared for. 

It is all right to give th. cows for 
pasture the roughest and rockiest part 
of tue farm, for naturally one does uot 
select that portion for plowing uncer 
other crops. But it is the part of wis- 
dom to bestow a litile care upon such 
fields to improve them each rear. A 
few days’ labor devoted to the pasture 
fields every season will surprise tbe 
owner in the results five years later. 
First there are rocks and stones that 
ean gradually be carrica off the field 
and piled up. Olearicrg the pasture 
field in this leisurely way will yield 
its reward some day, wheu it is found 
desirable to cultivate the meadows or 
hillside for orchard or tield crops. 

Along with this work should go that 
of clearing the land of wild berry 
bushes, brush, roots and weeds. The 
roots once taken up will kill the bush s 
and trees for good, and so with the 
weeds. See that they are rooted up, 


and not simply cut off. Noxious weeds 
prevent grass plants from growing, and 
generally they harbor parasites and 
rusts of grain which may spread to th? 
cultivated fields any day and do a 
great amount of damage. This work of 
clearing the pastures of foreign 
growths is very important at this sea- 
son of the year, when weeds are about 
ready to produce their seeds. One plant 
destroyed root and branch now may 
prevent the growth of fifty next sum- 
mer. So it is wise to begin at once, for 
every year that the work is postponed 
the pasture field degenerates so much 
more. 

While engaged in this work of de- 
struction, it might be well to recon- 
struct, too. Plant a few shade trees in 
the most convenient places of the field, 
and if necessary for their protection 
fence them in until they attain a good 
growth. Years later they will be ap- 
preciated by both man and _ beast. 
When the weeds are pretty well rooted 
out, it will pay to sow the field in the 
fall with grass seed, spreading it thin- 
ly around to reinforce the old grass. 

New York. Ss. W. CHAMBERS. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
FARM NOTES FROM 


COUNTY. 


GRATIOT 





Up to within a few days ago things 
were anything but encouraging on our 
farm. Our wheat was good and of ex- 
cellent quality, and yielded well. One 
old thresher said that he never before 
saw wheat run so fast from a machine 
in his life. It is perfectly pure and 
clean, as it came from the machine. 
From about 400 bushels there was 
only about three pecks of screenings, 
composed of cracked wheat entirely. 
Not a grain of chess, cockle or smut 
could be found in them. 
The Golden Chaff is truly a wonder- 
ful wheat. It is so hardy and stands 
up so well. Althowgh some of our 
wheat stood very heavily on the 
ground, not a square yard in the whole 
field went down. All it lacks is the 
red berry to make it the most satisfae- 
tory wheat ever introduced here. 
If the frost holds off, and by the aid 
of our late rains, our corn crop will be 
a fair one, although on some of the 
higher portions of the field the drouth 
affected it beyond redemption. Tor- 
tunately these places are small and 
will not exceed more than two acres in 
the whole field of twenty-four acres. 
If nothing happens to further injure it, 
the majority of the field will be a fair 
crop, while portions of it will be good. 
Our corn was cultivated with a two- 
horse walking cultivator, with knives, 
instead of teeth or shovels. These 
knives are about twenty inches long, 
four of them set at an angle to do the 
best work. These knives can be ad- 
justed to run deep or shallow, and will 
completely cover the -vhole zround, 
and not leave a weed or blade of grass, 
It leaves the ground so smooth that a 
bicycle can be run between the rows. 
It is the most perfect tool we ever had 
in our corn, when the ground is in or- 
der. It will find every stone or snag 
in the field, and it is quite necessary to 
have all these obstructions removed in 
order to do the best work. 
We shall plow a large portion of our 
corn ground this fall, so we will have 
time to remove all these hinderances. 
We have found it quite impossible to 
get rid of them in the spring on ac- 
count of the hurry to get our corn 
ground ready. We don’t like the idea 
of fall plowing for corn, but will, from 
necessity to get it free from stone, do 
so for a time at least. We think if it 
is thoroughly worked with a disk har- 
row or cultivator, good and deep, it 
will be all right. I have kept watch of 
a field on my way to the farm, that 
was plowed last fall, and a heavy tim- 
othy sod. that was only worked up 
with a spring tooth harrow last spring, 
and the corn seems to be doing as well 
as any. It has stood the drouth well 
and don’t seem to have suffered *o 
badly as some spring-plowed fields. 
The blight has ruined a large por- 
tion of my _ potatoes, of the earlier 
sorts. The vines are entirely dead ive- 
fore the tubers are half grown. ‘The 
hot, dry weather was, no deubt, the 
cause. The late ones seem to be all 
right and not affected. I saved a few 
early potatoes by putting them in a 
place spread out thinly so they would 
not sprout, and planted them the last 
days of June on ground that was 
plowed early and worked frequently 
to keep the soil moist. These potatoes 
came up ina htrry, no bugs have 
bothered them, they are very thrifty 
and green, and almost cover the 





ground with vines. 


I have tried sowing clover two sea- 
sons without any other crop. Now 
there is only one advantage in sowinz 
clover alone, and that is you can get 
a catch where you can’t sometimes 
with a crop. If the land is so run 
down that clover won’t “catch” with a 
crop, then sow it alone, but if you can 
get a “catch” with wheat, oats or rye, 
then by all means do so. There are 
two principal reasons for not sowing 
clover alone. One is that you lose a 
crop of something else that might oc- 
cupy the field the same time the young 
clover does. Then the weeds are the 
worst thing to contend with. If the 
land is gravelly or stony it will spoil a 
set of knives mowing them. Then 
after they are mown off they will 
sprout around the stubs and stand at 
such an angle that a machine will drag 
half. of them down without cutting 
them off. I think I have had my last 
experience in sowing clover alone. 

The drouth pretty nearly fixed our 
spring clover, sown in the -vheat on 
the clay portion of the field, but the 
timely rains will redeem nearly all of 
it and make a fair growth for winter 
protection. The clover we clipped «n 
the 15th of June for cloverseed has not 
done well. The midge worked in it, 
even at that date of bloom. I have 
heard it stated, time and again, that 
clipping the middle of June would 
cause the clover to blossom out of sea- 
son for the midge and it would not be 
harmed. But not so this year. The 
little fly was there to get in his work 
even at that date this year. But some 
of the later heads are coming on, and 
it is beginning to show the blossom 
pretty well. 

In some sections of the county where 
local rains fell more abundantly than 
they did in my own neighborhood, 
there will be some pretty fair pieces 
of clover for seed; but with us, as well 
as our neighbors, the chances” are 
meager. When we did have a rain, it 
seemed to dry up so soon afterwards 
that not much good was realized from 
it. In a day or two after a hard rain 
the ground seems to be as dry as ever. 
This was caused, of course, by the dry, 
hot winds that came so often. 

Gratiot Co., Mich. I. N. COWDREY. 
(In passing through the State this 
week we find farmers, in some locali- 
ties, at work cutting up their field corn 
on account of the drouth. There are 
fields not more than five miles from 
our farm that have been ruined by tie 
drouth. This was on sandy land, of 
course. ; 

Having used the same cultiva- 
tor, we can, from experience, confirm 
your statement. But it is a poor tool 
to use on very stony ground. As to 
fall plowing and its advantages for 
corn the following season, much de- 
pends upon conditions. In your case 
it seems advisable, but will necessitate 
nearly as much spring work in fitting 
the ground as though every foot of 
the soil was turned over with the plow. 
—Ed.) 








Needed on Every Farm. 
The Dain Double Geared Mill grinds any 
kind of grain twice as easily and twice as 
quickly as any other mill on the market, be- 
ing so constructed that the inside burrre- 
volves twice to one revolution of the sweep. 
The pressure between the burrs in grinding 
is carried on chilled roller bearings, reduc- 
ing friction to the minimum and doubling the 
quantity of grist with the usual draft. Thou- 
sands of satisfied users testify to its superior- 
ity. If you are not familiar with it, send your 
name and address for circulars and illus- 
trations to Dain Mfg. Co., Carroliton, Mo. 





Cut oft the Horns. 


What is the best dehorner to use? This 
question has been definitely answered to the 
satisfaction of everyone who has given the 
Improved Convex Dehorner a trial. It is 
the simplest, strongest, easiest-operated, 
smoothest-cutting and cheapest horn cutter 
yet invented. The manufacturers, Webster 
& Dickinson. Christiana, Pa., will send free 
upon request a book upon the best method 
of dehorning. 





RUPTURE 


With our NEW TRUSS 
your hips are free. 


NO BELTS OR LEG- 


straps to torture you. 
Light, neat and 
waterproof. Your 
rupture trouble 
ends the very moment 
our truss is applied. 
Write for free illus- 
trated book. 


CHAS. CLUTHE C€0.,_ 


213 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, - Mich. ~* 










Self-oiling, 
Best Governed, 
Stownioes 





FARMERS—DAIRY MEN. 
Protect your interests! Use ANTIZYME, the 
king of milk and cream preservatives. Cheaper 
than ice. Saves money, labor; preserves health; 
holds custom. Entirely harmless. $2.50 gallon, 
sufficient for 2,000 gal. THE ANTIZYMECO., Dept. B, Dayton, 0 


POTATO CRATES 275752233; 





SEED WH EAT White Clawson still 

* holds the lead. Two 
hundred bushels cleaned of all foul weeds, f. 0. b. 
cars here at 75 c:nts a bushel; sacks extra. 


D. P. DEWEY, Grand Blanc, Mich. 


JONES WHEATS. 


My wheats are noted for sturdy straw, large 
yields, and are some of the most popular and 
profitable grown. Jones Longberry No.1 hasa 
record of 52 bushels per acre. Originator of Early 
Arcadian, Diamond Grit, Oatka Chief, E. Genesee 
Giant, and others. Send for catalogue to 

A. N. JONES, Newark, Wayne Co.,N. Y. 


Farming Lands for Sale. 


I have about twenty thousand acres of good im- 
proved and unimproved farming lands, in different 
Hy of Michigan, for sale at prices ranging from 

to $10 peracre. The greater part ofthis land has 
a good heavy soil and is in every way desirable. 
Will offer special inducements to parties vf colo- 
nists Address W.B. HEATH, lonia, Michigan. 


SEED WHEAT TO BURN ! barsee’s Golden, Chali by 
the Thousands of Bushels. 
General prosperity has not as yet overtaken me 
but a big wheat crop has. Having raised and sold 
more of this choice and prolific wheat than any 
other citizen of the State, I am expecting a large 
trade this season. I had customers in 28 differ- 
ent counties last year with prices much higher. 
I am prepared to fill orders for any amountat 90c. 
on board cars here. Sacks at cost, and I use 
good grain bags unless otherwise ordered. 
H. H. HINDS, Stanton, Mich. 


SEED WHEAT Long Amber and No. 

* 6, Bald White Wheat. 
Straight stiff straw. Heavy yielders. Price $1.00 
per bu., bags included. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


Gold for the Farmer’s Pocket W20.erows Dawson's 
DEAN, 




















ICE $1.00 per Bushel. Bags free. 
C. G. JACKSON, Birmingham, Mich. 


SEED WHEAT. 22¥502’s Golden Chaft 
*and White Clawson. 

Pure clean seed of either variety. 80c. per bushel. 

Bags l5c.- A. E. ILLENDEN, Adrian, Mich. 


A MODEL HOME 


consisting of 680 acres, seven miles from railroad, 
convenient to schools and churches, on which no 
expense has been spared to make it one of the 
most desirable places to farm or raise stock. 
Fenced into different fields and pastures, through 
which flows a stream of never failing water. Good 
buildings for man and beast; 120 bearing Kieffer 
pear trees; a pecan orchard of 150 trees, some of 
which are now bearing; a mulberry orchard of 
sixty trees that will feed that number of hogs 
bountifully for three months; black and English 
walnuts, peaches and apples in abundance. As I 
am now old, and children gone, the place can be 
had for ten dollars ($10.00) per acre, one-half cash, 
balance in easy payments. 

W. H. JOHNSON, Hickory, Newton Co., Miss. 


NORTHERN GROWN SEED WHEAT 


of the following choice and well known varieties 
at 90 cents a bushel, bags free: Golden Chaff, 
Red Cross, Plymouth Rock, Famous Rudy ‘ 
Red Clawson, Perfection and American 
Bronze. Also have ten Aberdeen Angus 
Bulls for sale cheap. 

OVER BLOSSOM FARM, 














all others. 


points to all others. 








The Improved U. $. Cream Separators 


In thoroughness of separation take the lead. 
In completeness of design and ease of operation excel 


Are more substantially made and are superior in all 


All Styles and Sizes. 
Agents in all dairy sections. 

Send for latest illustrated catalogues. 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., - 


CL 
Port Austin, Mich. JAS. H. HALL, Proprietor. 













$75.00 to $625.00. 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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LINE BREEDING. 





The question of line breeding is be- 
ing discussed again in the agricultural 
journals, generally by men interested 
in the breeding of hogs. It has un- 
doubtedly been brought to the front 
by the great popularity of the Wilkes 
family among the Poland-Chinas, and 
the high prices paid for animals of 
that breed, carrying more or less of 
the Wilkes strain of blood. It is ap- 
parent from the statements of these 
breeders that there are very wide diifer- 
ences of opinion regarding the princi- 
ples of breeding. One party main- 
tains that only by the incorporation of 
new blood now and then into a herd 
or flock can’ its vigor and value be 
maintained. The other side deny this, 
and assert that the concentration of a 
particular line of blood does not neces- 
sarily detract from the vigor of the 
progeny, provided care is taken in the 
mating of the sire and dam. The one 
points out the various families and 
breeds that have been ruined by line 
breeding, the other points out that the 
greatest sires and families have been 
produced by close line breeding, and 
asserts that in the case of such fami- 
lies deteriorating, the fault lies, not in 
the use of closely related animals, but 
in the neglect, or inability, of the 
breeder to properly select his br eeding 
animals. It is an old controversy—old 
as the science of breeding—and will 
probably remain unsettled so long as 
men differ in opinion as the result of 
their particular experience and ob- 
servation. 

To our mind both contending par- 
ties have a good basis for their opin- 
ions. The history of modern stock- 
breeding supplies each with strong ar- 
guments. There is no doubt of the 
havoe wrought by line breeding in 
nearly every family and breed of live 
stock, which has been subjected to its 
influences, when followed by those 
who did not understand the breeding 
problem sufficiently to steer clear of 
the rocks and quicksands which beset 
the breeder who attempts to follow 
this principle in his herd or flock. But 
there has never yet been a_ breed 
brought to a high state of perfection 
which did not owe its most valuable 
qualities to the very system which 
has so often proven ruinous to those 
who followed it. In the one ease, 
however, the system was used intel- 
ligently, in conjunction with careful 
selection and vigorous culling, and in 
the other everything bred was _ re- 
tained in the breeding ranks, no mat- 
ter how lacking in the essentials of 
the breed as well as in constitutional 
vigor, simply because such animals 
contained the blood the breeder had 
determined to stick to at all hazards. 

It is a recognized fact that the 
great popularity of a breed, or a par- 
ticular family of a breed, is sure to 
be followed by a decline in the very 
bingo gn which had rendered it 

raluable and popular. The particu- 
he breed or family has become so val- 
uable that the breeder thinks he can- 
not afford to cull or select, and every- 
thing is retained for breeding pur- 
poses, or sold at a high price to other 
breeders. ‘The time has not come, nor 
will it ever, when the breeding of do- 
mestic animals has become such an 
exact problem that every animal pro- 
duced is fitted for breeding purposes, 
or will maintain or add to the good 
qualities of the herd or flock. If, how- 
ever, a breeder pays a high price for 
an animal, that very fact is likely to 
influence his judgment regarding 
its individuality. What we pay most 
for we are sure to value most highly, 
and also to overlook its imperfec- 
tions. It requires a hard lessan to 
bring out these imperfections so 
strongly as to open our eyes to them, 
and instead of laying the blame upon 
our own judgment, we condemn the 
system that produced the animal. It 
is not the system, however, but the 
abuse of the system which should be 
held accountable. 

It would be equally as just to con- 
demn a piece of machinery because 
we did not know how to _ handle it 
properly, and therefore could not avail 
ourselves of advantages which were 
so valuable to the expert. 

In cross-breeding, or the introduc- 
tion of new blood of the same breed. 





without reference to particular line of 
breeding the animal represents, there 
is far less danger of failure. The prog- 
eny is not so valuable that the poorer 
specimens cannot be culled out and 
sold or used for other purposes. Only 
the individuality of the animal has to 
be studied, and the breeder is free to 
use any line of breeding or any par- 
ticular animal he wishes. Hence he 
has a much less intricate problem to 
solve than the line breeder, and while 
he may not and probably will not, at- 
tain a high rank among the breeders 
of improved stock, he will not make 
such utter failures as frequently over- 
take line breeders. 

To sum up the question, it is certain 
that the greatest improvements in the 
breeding of domestic animals have 
come from those who have had the 
skill and judgment to use the princi- 
ples of inbreeding and line bre eding 
intelligently. In fact, it is doubtful 
if these improvements could have been 
obtained by any other system. But it 
is also certain that line breeding, in 
the hands of a man who does not 
know how to apply the principle intel- 
ligently, is sure to lead him _ into 
trouble, and finally end in failure. The 
great breeders have, and always will, 
use‘the system of line breeding, no 
matter whether they are breeding 
horses, cattle, sheep or swine, but it 
is an unsafe system for the average 
breeder to follow. It is not given to 
every one to produce great results by 
inbreeding or line breeding, any more 
than it is possible for everyone to pro- 
duce fine music from a musical instru- 
ment. Everyone has his timitations, 
and it is the part of wisdom to learn 
and understand just what they are. 





DISINFECTING PENS AT FAIRS 





The veterinarian of the Purdue Uni- 
versity Experiment Station has issued 
a short bulletin on this subject. While 
Michigan stock breeders have suffered 
very little from contagious diseases 
contracted by their stock at fairs, still 
there is always a chance for them do- 
ing so, and a little done in the way of 
prevention, so as to secure immunity 
from contamination, is only a wise 
precaution on the part of fair man- 
agers and exhibitors. The suggestions 
in the bulletin are as follows: 

As the fair season is opening, it is 
important to observe all the measures 
that can be taken to prevent the spread 
of disease among stock. People do not 
exhibit infected stock purposely, but 
unknowingly, and at times cause seri- 
ous loss, At the last session of the 
State Legislature, a law was passed 
requiring the disinfection of swine 
pens, the disinfection of exhibit crates 
and swine before unloading, and a 
statement that no cholera had been 
upon the premises within two months 
prior to exhibiting. The law is defect- 
ive in some respects, but has a very 
beneficial effect and has met with very 
little epposition. Last fall fifty-seven 
fairs were held in the state, at which 
hogs were exhibited, and all but five 
disinfected their pens. In 1896, losses 
aggregating more than $8,000 were di- 
rectly traceable to contagion on fair 
grounds. Last year only two reports 
were made of contagion, and the loss 
was small. Indiana breeders exhibit- 
ing in adjoining states where such pre- 
cautions were not taken brought back 
disease, and suffered considerable loss. 

The disinfecting of fair grounds 
should be done a week or more in ad- 
vance. Remove all litter, allow the 
sun to do as much as possible and give 
everything a coat of whitewash, or ap- 
ply a solution of chloride of lime, four 
cuneces to the gallon of water. The 
state law specifies that a ten per cent 
solution of ecarbolic acid should be 
used. Use the acid ag a spray twice a 
day during the exhibition. A spray 
pump is the easiest means for apply- 
ing a disinfectant. 





STOCK NOTES. 





We rather expect an advance in the 
price of hogs this fall. Receipts are 
lighter than a year ago, and a great 
many light pigs are coming forward, 
which will shorten the supply next fall 
and early winter. It certainly looks 
as if it would pay farmers better to 
purchase pigs under or slightly over 
125 pounds and feed them until 200 or 
over, than to pay present high prices 
for stock cattle. 


Louisiana farmers, finding cotton 
and sugar so low that it no longer pays 
to raise them, are said to be consider- 
ing the question of going into cattle 
raising as likely to prove more re- 
munerative. It unquestionably — will 





for a time, but from present indica- 
tions the business is not likely to be 


8) remunerative three or four years* 


hence. There are too many extending 
or just starting into the business 
throughout the west and southwest. 

The Nebraska Experiment Station 
says that rye sown about September 1 
will afford good pasture in the late 
fall, where most other forage plants 
have succumbed to frost. In the 
spring it affords more luxuriant forage 
and may be pastured as soon as the 
land is fit to turn stock on. Seed is 
sown at the rate of 11-2 to 2 bushels 
to the acre, either broadcast or with a 
press drill. It is relished by stock up 
to the time of blossoming, after which 
it becomes hard and woody. By sow- 
ing rye in the fall it is possible to use 
land for early pasture, plow it up and 
use it for another forage crop, or a 
summer crop. 

The State of Washington is fast 
coming to be a stock raising commun- 
ity that will shortly make its influ- 
ence felt in the big markets. Latest 
statistics from there sz ay that there are 
in Washington now 800,000 head of 
cattle, worth $4,000,000; 1.000.000 
sheep, which yield annually $1,759,000 
worth of wool and mutton, and 800,000 
head of horses worth $3,000,000. Up 
to the past year or two more attention 
has been paid to quantity than quality 
in breeding in Washington, but there 
is now a rapid advance being made in 
the improvement of herds and flocks. 
Large numbers of pure bred animals 
are being brought in from the east. 
Sheepmen have been particularly ac- 
tive in this respect. - 

We copy the following item from the 
Farm and Dairy, published at Sydney, 
Australia, as a sample of the daily rec- 
ords being made in that distant coun- 
try: “Mr. Dougherty, of Chatsworth 
Island, has a great milker in Maud, a 
pure bred Shorthorn, 5 ye — old. Her 
daily yield last summer was six gal- 
lons, testing 8.1. She is a pei has an 
enormous udder, and fed entirely on 
grass; if all goes well she should calve 
about the 10th of next month. Maud’s 
dam was a fine Shorthorn and a great 
milker, from the Hunter River district; 
the sire (imported) is owned by Mr. 
Small, of Swan Creek. Mr. Dougherty 
has had several offers for his charming 
cow, but he isn’t parting with a beauty 
that goes six gallons on an 8.1 test. He 
knows a thing or two better than that.” 
It looks as if we will have to go to 
Australia for our dairy champions 
hereafter. Our American Shorthorns 
will have to hide their heads when 
dairy records are being discussed from 
the Australian standpoint. 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 


SHROPSHIRES 


AT AUCTION. 


The Second Annual Sale of the Concord 
Shropshire Association will be held at 


CONCORD, JACKSON CO., MICH., 


On WEDNESDAY Sept. 7, 1898 
ABOUT 200 imported and American bred rams, 
ewes and lambs will be sold to the 
highest bidder, rain or shine. 
Sale to Commence at 10 o’clock. 
For catalogues, etc., address 
OC. W. 


DART, Secy, Concord, Mich. 
COL. D. L. PERRY, Auctioneer. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 


NUMBER of choice SHORTHORN BULLS 
fA ready for service at reasonable prices. 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


F. & E.W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich.,breed- 
0. ers of Registered Polled Cattle. Andrew 
Boy, sire and dam imported, heads t the herd. 


OLLED Shorthorns and Shorthorns, all regis- 
tered in American Herd Book, both sexes. 
MM. R. FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mic h. 





EGISTERED HOLSTEINS—any age or sex from 
my “World’s Fair’ prize-winning herd. Po- 
land-Chinas sired by son of the great Black United 
States. Farmers’ prices. B. F. Thompson, Detroit. 


SHEEP. 


SHEEP National Delaine and Dickinson 
* Merinos of the highest type. Both 
sexes. GEO. WADDELL, Rix Mills, Musk. Co., O. 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS of choice breeding for Sale. 

Also Chester White Swine 

both sexes, not akin. Breeding stock registered. 
E. E. BEACH, Green Oak, Mich. 

HEARQUARTERS FOR CHOICE REGIS- 

ROPS.—70 rams to sort from. 25 

ewes forsale. Chancellorand Newton Star, both 

sons of Newton Lord, at head of flock. Inspec- 
tion invited. SMITH ROGERS, Lennon, Mich. 








{ HROPSHIRE HALL STOCK FARM has on hand a few 
\O choice imported yearling and two-year-old 
rams, imported ram lambs and yearling and two- 
year.old American bred ewes andrams Personal 

nspo ctioninvited. L.S.Dunham, Concord, Mich. 


A Fine Lot of Shropshire Rams and Ewes 
SALE. As gooda flock as the State pro- 

duces. My residence is one mile from station on 
S.&M.R.R. GEO. W. BUTTON, Flushing, Mich. 


‘YHROPSHIRES at Willow Dale Farm for sale: 
R 30 rams, lambs, and yearlings, sired by Chan- 
cellor, the World’s Fair champion 400-lb. yearling 
ram. Big growthy fellows. Also 40 choice regis- 
tered ewes, and ~~ choice yearling ram, weight 
250 pounds. STEW ART, Lennon, Mich. 





\HOICE falls sows ready to breed, $8each; 1 boar, 
/Wilkes, Corwin, U. 8. and Tecumseh n stock. 
Send for catalog. J. C. TAYLOR, Grass La xe, Mich. 
\OR SALE. —Large Eng. Berkshires: Longfellow 
& Wantage strains, King of Hood’s Farm, Mass. 
Prices reasonable. V.E . Hackney, Mt. Morris,Mich. 
(\HIEF Tecumseh, Black U.S S. and Klever’ s Model 
/ strains Poland-Chinas for sale. Sows bred for 
Aug. & Sept. farrow. E.D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mich. 


ERCH HANT KELLY, Woodstock, Mich.. 
) breeder of LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES 
Choice e Berkshires of either sex for sale cheap. 


FOR SALE—FULL BLOODED BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Elmdale Farm, Franklin, Oakland Co., Mich. 
W. Ww. COLLIER, Prop. F. B. CHAMBERS, Supt. 


8, 

50 Duroc-Jersey Swine for Sale. | arf peor 
to lyr. old. No. 1 stock at reasonable prices. Send 
for price list. J.H. BANGHART, Lansing, Mich. 
‘ RAND POLAND-CHINA BOAR MICHI- 
¥ GAN U.S. No. 38333 for Sale after Nov. 15th. 
Make mea bid. E. A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


M. “CROSS, | Ov id, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
e Swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable Prices. Correspondence solicited. 


OLAND- CHINAS. —A few choice young boars. 
ee grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 
boars “Chief Hidestretcher”’ and “‘Wilkes Tecum- 
seh,” (Vol. 20, O. rec.) L. W.BARNES, Byron, Mich. 


f\HE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B. P. Rock & 8S. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock & eggs for sale. C.M. Bray, St. Johns, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS strog.ize an cetee bred 


reasonable. F. me PIGGOTT, Fowler, Mich. 


GRAND RIVER HERD of 0. I. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Grand Ledge, Mich. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Write for prices. 


BERKSHIRE 9 Blue ribbons. If you want a 
* pig of superior merit from the 
herd that won9 blue ribbons at State La in 
97 address N. A. CLAPP, Wixom, Mich 


I am taking orders for 
Poland- inas spring pigs; if you need 
‘ = address L. F. CON- 


AD. Wacousta, Mic h. 


GET YOUR CHOICE 


by ordering a Poland- ne very Pig from Hickory 
Grove now. 100 head ms sel i tfrom. Best individu- 
- WOOD, Saline, Mieh. 





ality and breeding. 


100 HIGH-CLASS. DUROC- JERSEY SWINE, 


Largest Herd in Michigan. 


HERBERT W. MUMFORD, P. 0. Agricultural College, Mich. 
Stock at Moscow, Mich, 


SOME CHOICE POLAND-CHINAS 


y Corute pin 2d. 
Write your eg H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 


AYBE you don’t 
iW know it, but it’s 
a fact, the Cass 
Valley herd of Imp. 
Chesters has more 
Ist premium stock 
than any herd in 
Michigan and our 
prices are the lowest. 

WM. We BALCH, Prop., Deford, Mich. 





WS O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich.. promstetes of the 
¢ Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
CHESTER WHITES. 


‘The largest herd in the State 

Stock of different ages al 

ways on sale. Writ: = me¢ 

xv just what you want. 

LIGHY BRAHMA HGGS 
$1.00 for 20. 


Et ) 


FIRST QUALITY IN 
ALL LINES. 


Fairbanks 
Standard 
Scales... 


FAIRBANKS-lMORSE 


Gasoline E.ngines 


Stationary and Portable, 
ECLIPSE (Wood Wheel) 
FAIRBANKS (Steel Wheel) 


WINDMILLS, 


TANKS, PUMPS, 
PIPE, VALVES, Etc. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 
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THE MORGAN HORSE, 


Under this heading our lively con- 
temporary, the Rurai New-Yorker, 
gives a supposed description of this 
breed and its history. It has evident- 
ly, in “talking horse,” got beyond its 
depth, and makes a number of bad 
breaks which are ludicrous in a journal 
of its character. Here are some ex- 
tracts: 

“Some of our fastest trotters are 
Morgan horses. A majority of the cham- 
pion trotters of the world have a strong 
dash of Morgan blood flowing in their 
veins. For all-’round horses, they fill the 
bill. The Hambletonian horses are a 
noble breed, but they must be crossed on 
the Morgan, in order to get style and fine 
drivers.” =D ans ; 

Then comes a description of Ben 
Cutts, a “Morgan,” of which is said: 

“Ben Cutts is registered in Battell’s 
Morgan Register. also in the American 
Horse Breeders’ Register. His sire was 
Ben Franklin 753. record 2:29, by_ Daniel 
Lambert 102, by Ethan Allen, by Vermont 
Black Hawk, dam Minnie. Ben Cutts is 
one of the best bred young stallions liv- 
ing. He is a model of beauty and strength. 
and a natural born trotter. He never had 
over 2%, months’ work on a track al! told; 
in that short time, he trotted a 2:20 clip. 
Ben Cutts has one of the finest disposi- 
tions of any stallion living. He is a rich, 
dark, golden chestnut. He traces several 
times to both Justin Morgan and _import- 
ed Messenger, through the very best de- 
scendants of those distinguished founders 
of equine families. He also traces twice. 
at least, to imported Diamond, through 
Duroe, the progenitor of the great race 
horse American Eclipse. from whose son 
Cadmus, have come such distinguishe 
performers as Pocahontas 2:17%% and 
Smuggler 2:15%.” ; 

The pedigree given above is that of 
a typical Morgan—tracing entirely 
through the male line, and stopping 
with the dam in the female line. Just 
what horse sired Minnie is not stated. 
It may have been a Canadian pacer, a 
Russian trotter, or a thoroughbred, 
but that would not interfere with her 
progeny being called a ‘ Morgan.” 

The statement that “a majority of 
our fastest trotters have a dash of 
Morgan blood in them” is so far from 
the fact that it is nonsense. There is not 
a champion trotter now, nor has there 
been in years, that carried Morgan 
blood. Flora Temple, Goldsmith Maid, 





in 1884, continued up to this year, but 
.Was not so pronounced as from 1893 
to 1895. This year so far there has 
Leen some improvement. It commenced 
to paralzye the production some years 
ago, there having been a decrease of 
11 per cent during the past four years. 
This diminution in turn has checked 
the downward trend of prices. For 
horses of good quality, such as the 
draft and carriage horse, there is a 
regular demand. The federal govera- 
ment has not lacked interest in the 
situation, however. It has made dili- 
gent inquiries to ascertain the causes, 
which may be summed up as follows: 
1. The replacement of the traction 
animal by mechanical motors, above 
all, the electric street cars. 
2. The diminution in the demand 
for livery horses occasioned by the rap- 
id increase in bicycles. 
3. The influx of horses from West- 
ern States. 
4. The general depression in busi 
ness, 
The decline is exceptionally marked 
and it is necessary to find some plaus- 
ible reason for it. It cannot be found 
in the rapid multiplication of horses 
during the long years in the immense 
pastures opened by,the transcontinent- 
al railroads. Note the gradual change 
in ranches, which diminish in propor- 
tion as the soil is demanded for agvi- 
eulture. It is thus that the excess is 
thrown upon the market. It is easy 
to understand that this effect is more 
accentuated for horses than for caitle 
or sheep, which are in demand = for 
general consumption and can be con- 
verted into fresh meat for export. If 
one studies the increase in horses from 
1877 to 1893 he will find 62.8 per cent 
attributed to the territory of pastures 
which embraces the great plains of the 
West. Reports show that many cf 
the ranches are still oversupplied and 
the need of finding an outlet is one of 
the actual reasons for the depreciation 
in prices. If the extension of agri- 


culture encroaching upon the free 
range would have the effect of in- 


creasing the demand for farm horses 
and limiting the production in check- 
ing this irregular breeding, then we 
could avail this promiscuity and soon 
1each the end of this period of depres- 
sion. 

We have seen that, save excep- 
tions of production for the purpose of 





Smuggler, Jay-Eye-See, Phallas, Palo 
Alto, Maud §., Allerton, Nelson, Sunol, 
Fantasy, Nancy Hanks, Kremlin, 
Stamboul, Directum, Directum Kelly, 
and The Abbot, have all been cham- 
pions at some time, but not one cf 
them carries any Morgan blood, — E- 


than Allen is the solitary Morgan 
champion, and that was before the 


Hambletonian strain of trotters had 
been developed. The Morgans have 
never been “in it” since. 

Another funny statement is that “he 
traces several times to both Justin 
Morgan and imported Messenger.” Evi- 
dently the editor thinks imported Mes- 
senger was a Morgan instead of a 
thoroughbred, Then it is stated that 
Ben Cutts “traces twice, at least, to 
imported Diamond.” We presume im- 
ported Diomed is meant. But how 
could a horse tracing several times to 
imported Messenger, and twice to im- 
ported Diomed, both thoroughbreds, be 
a Morgan? 

We think the Rural should either 
hire a horse editor or stick to potatoes 
and chrysanthemums. It is evident 
that the breeding of the improved 
horse is far beyond the ken of its 
vegetable or flower editor. 


HOW AMERICANS BREED 
HORSES. 
Albert Van Schelle, who was ap- 


pointed a commissioner by the Belgian 
government to “study horse raising -n 
the principal producing sections of the 
United States and Canada,” in the 
report he made to his government, 
gives some interesting details of the 
business in this country, and incident- 
ally points out what has been its weak- 
ness and strength. His observations 
show that he paid close attention to 
how the business is conducted in dif- 
ferent sections, and that he also stud- 
ied the characteristics of American 
breeders as well as the horses they 
were producing. as a prime factor in 
determining what the future of the 
business will be in the United States. 
His statements, if studied by our 
breeders, may prove of great value. as 
coming from a disinterested and well 


qualified critic of horse breeding in 
general. We quote the following from 


his report: 


maintaining certain breeds, production 
is carried on haphazard and according 
to local needs and personal ideas. The 
territory is vast and the interchange 
of reports more difficult. This explains 
why a breeder has recourse to the 
stallion of his nearest neighbor an 
seeks to produce a useful animal with- 
out paying too much attention to 
blood, so one arrives at that state in 
hiprology as qualified by “excessive 
variation.” 

After 1880 the horse raising sensibly 
commenced to progress. Prosperity in 
the industry permitted paying remun- 
erative prices. More interest is taken 
in selection, and breeders are inspired 
with the idea of perpetuating the 
breeds. Thoroughbred stallions are 
bought at high prices and sent to differ- 
ent centers of breeding. The raiser 
sees the need of adopting a system and 
corforming to certain rules suggested 
by experience for the purpose of pro- 
ducing homogeneous types, About 1885 
numerous studbooks were created, The 
importation of stallions and mayes 
Went on without interruption at this 
time, and in 1887 the Wabash Com- 
pany imported 87 Belgian stallions. In 
1893 horse raising was at its apogee. 
Then suddenly there was a period of 
cessation, due to the fact that the im- 
porters were obliged to accept long- 
time paper, which, in many cases, 
meant heavy losses. This sudden de- 
preciation caused values to fall 50 per 
cent, 


against new situations and for the so- 


as a competitor provokes sometimes 


the effort is only a stimulant for the 
struggle. 


four-year-old pacer. 


the fastest horse ever bred in Vermont. 
He is by Leicester, 2:174%4, son of Deu- 
calion, dam by Abraham, son of Daniel 
Lambert. 


a thoroughbred, but she has 
her heels to a great many trotting-bred 
trotters. 
is a conundrum for breeders to solve. 


champion four-yeat-old. 
en everything he has started against. 
He is being campaigned so 
however, that it would not surprise us 
to see him break down before the sea- 
son is over, 


class to suit their 
ures. 


point of luxury unknown among us, 


breeding amounts to nil. 
is unfavorable; the horses are generally 
imported from the East or West, and 
for the most part are inferior. Work 
is done in this climate chiefly by mules. 
Mules are not so liable to deterioration 
as horses, The mule is quiet and docile, 
less rebellious to hard treatment than 
the horse. He is, by his indolence., 
more in harmony with his conductor of 
color, and one can say that the two are 
a pair. Third, in the central states 
one tinds the most fertile plains in the 
valleys watered by the Mississippi, 
Missouri and Ohio. Here are the best 
centers of raising . First is the Ken- 
tucky bluegrass region, _ containing 
some of the finest trotters and saddlers, 
while Missouri furnishes the best 
cavalry horses. In Indiana, Lllinois, 
Ohio and on the banks of Lake Michi- 
gan, are found thousands of breeders 
of draft horses, and’ everywhere the 
trotter. Fourth, in the West is found 
the native herse, the broncho horse, 
more or less crossed. This crossing was 


often without discernment and pro- 
duced what is called the “Western 
horse,” an animal half wild and mostly 


without value. There are 3,500,000 of 
these horses of doubtful utility. They 
have their partisans, who prefer them 
for their wildness, It is certain that a 
horse raised thus and then domesticat- 
ed constitutes an animal of rare en- 
durance. 
Now, 

raises them. 


let us look at the man who 
The American is of an 
exuberant activity. He obeys an in- 
¢lination to boom. For him evolution 
does not exist, he proceeds by revolu- 
tion. He sees a neighbor prosper in 
some branch and realizing considerable 
benefits in a new enterprise. Soon de- 
serting his rut he follows the same pur- 
suit hoping to gain the same profits. He 
considers only himself, his force, his in- 
telligence. The dominant note of his 
character is self-reliance. He makes 
no appeal for the help of the govern- 
ment. He laughs at the slowness of 
people who have drawn in their revers- 
es on their hard lessons of experience. 
He engages his capacities with energy 
and without turning backward. Here 
is found, without doubt, the cause of 
the fertility of spirit of invention, 
which gives him his contest in solitude 


lution of which his valor alone is suf- 
ficient. His perseverance, which ren- 
ders him so strong and so dangerous 


(Giet us say it with frankness), some 
comparative jealousies on the part of 
Wise and slow Europe. Failure in 





HORSE GOSSIP. 





Searchlight, 2:044%, is the champion 


Monopole, who paced in 2:08%, is 


2:05%, is 
showed 


The granddam of Lena N., 


Wiiy she is able to do this 


Directum Kelly. 2:08%, is the 


He has beai- 


steadily, 


The Buffalo Mercantile Review 


vanity and satisfy 
their passions for the sports and pleas- 
Breeding here is pushed to the 
highest state of perfection, even to a 


Second, in the South, in the cotton pro- 
ducing states, it can be said that the 
The climate 


their saleable 


hing races. 


value, 


The mania for trotters has also been 
one of the causes for depreciation in 
produced 
trotters with the supreme idea of win- 
Everything is sacriticed 
for the problematical chance of gaining 
a considerable sum at the race track. 


One 


We know that they have succeeded in 
producing some phenomena, that they 
have attained the end sought, covering 
a mile in two minutes, but it was to 
the detriment of form and size, and 
Without caring for the defects which 
spoil the value of the animal. This 
production is ruinous for agriculture, in 
place of constituting a source of profit. 


‘ 


coachers, $125 to $275, up to $300; gen- 
‘val purpose and express horses, $60 +9 
$120 per head; common horses $25 to 
$40 encli. 


trying to palm off their lantern-jawed, 
knocked-kneed southern plugs as real 
horses and 


quotes the following prices for horses 
in that market: Good export or Boston 
chunks’ of 1,200 to 1,550 pounds at $85 
to $125; heavy draft, $125 to $200; few 
extra drafts of 1,800 to 2,000 pounds 
retailed at $210 to $250; fair to good 
S50 to $110; good to fancy drivers aud 


Kansas City is becoming disgusted 


how purposes to make a 


divisions. 





The fall of prices which commenced 


As to territory in horse raising, the 
United States can be divided into four 
First, the eastern slopes of 
the Allegheny Mountains. 
found establishments of the highest 
order, The breeders seek especially a 


Here 


are 


specialty of dealing in range horses. 
Better stick to your mules, Mr. Kan- 
sas City. You are all right on mules. 
but yeu will have no show witli the 
bright dancing animals from the blue- 
grass regions of the far northwest.—- 





Chicago Record. 





_ The Northwestern Racing Associa. 
tion, operating tracks on the Michigan 
and Canadian circuits, recently dinan 
the following officers at Toronto, Ont : 
A. Fraser, Toronto, president; W, A. 
Ferguson, Ecorse, Mich., vice-presi- 
dent, and W, C, Jupp. Detroit, secre- 
tary.—Chicago Horseman. We read 
the above item with much surprise, as 
we never knew that W. C. Jupp, of 
this city, an old friend, was interested 
in horses. We remembered, however, 
that he was secretary of the North- 
western Rowing Association, which 
races on water, and are inclined to 
think the Horseman has made a bad 
break. 

The great Futurity Stakes were run 
for at Sheepshead Bay, near New 
York, on Tuesday of last week, ''wen- 
ty-two two-year-olds started, and a 
rank outsider, hardly mentioned in the 
betting, won the richest stakes of the 
year. The winner proved to  be- 
Martimas, a colt by imported Candle- 
nias out of Biggonet. He is owned by 
William Hendrie, of -Hamilton, Ont.. 
brother to George Hendrie of this city, 
who generally runs his horses in 
Canada and this city, with an entry 
now 2nd then on eastern tracks. ‘lhe 
colt was bred in Kentucky and pur- 
chased by Mr. Hendrie a year ago. 'The 
second horse was High Degree, and the 
third Mr. Clay. In the betting before 
the start Autumn was the favorite, at 
2 to 1 against, while 50 to 1 was of- 
fered against Martimas. The horses 
were held at the post an hour and a 
half before a start could be made, and 
those carrying heavy weights suffered 
severely, Martimas stood the test well, 
and was thus able to beat horses that 
are superior to him in speed. The 
distance is 170 feet less than three- 
quarters of a mile. The time made by 
the winner was 1:12 2-5. Last season 
L’ Alouette was the winner in 1:11, The 
fastest time ever made in the race was 
by Ogden in 1896, 1:10, so that Marti- 
mas’ time is not even good, and is a 
second slower than ever before made 
by the winner. Martimas’ victory nets 
for his owner, $37,130. The second 
horse, High Degree. won for John 
Daly $4,833.33. Mr. Clay won for Syd- 
ney Paget $2,416.67. The breeder of 
the winner takes $2,000, and the breed- 
ers of second and third, $1,250 and $500 
respectively. 
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. ON THE BIAS. 


That's the secret of the 5fA Bias Girth Horse 
Blankets. The girth is on the bias—that means 
crossed. It works automatically. The blanket 
can't slip. If you pull one side, the other side 
keeps the blanket from sliding, and yet it doesn't 
bind the horse. He couldn't displace it if he 
rolied in it. 


Bias Girth 


Horse Blankets are made in all styles—to fit any 
horse—to suit any purse. Ask your dealer for 
5A Bias Girth Blankets, and look for the trade- 
mark. A book on the subject sent free. 

WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 
y by J. E. 

ombau!t 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
gacnto the 

French 
Govern- 
ment Stud 





SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever used, Tikes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe act'on. Remover 
1 Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN EMEDY for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is inva.uable. 
WE GUARANTEE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wil! 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mizture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Bai 1d is Warran. 
ted to give satisfaction. Price 7°50 po bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, with full 
directions for its use. Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO,, Cleveland, Ohio 
AID 


HARNESS oan. 


for less money than any other concern 


on earth—bar none. Large F R E E?! 





illustrated catalogue No. 12 


TILLOTSON BROS., Chicago, 
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CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 


Address all correspovxderce to Michigan Farm- 
er, Detroit, Mich. 4 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 


Wool appears to be on a paying basis 
now, but 1 believe more money is to be 
made in the next year in raising lambs. 
The reasons for this are simple. After 
the great and prolonged depression in 
wools, flockmasters sold their sheep 
right and left, and many went out of 
the business. Then when the sheep in 
the United States had been reduced 
from one-quarter to one-third there 
came a revival in wool, and prices 
slowly climbed up again. They have 
been climbing for the best part of a 
year now. 

The result of this new condition hss 
been that everybody has been raising 
sheep for wool. It is estimated that 
fully 0) per cent of the ewes of last 
year’s | lamb crop have been retained 
for raising wool. Everybody has been 
buying and keeping sheep for their 
wool, and the crop of lambs has suf- 
fered accordingly. 

Now there is every reason to believe 
that the wool supply will increase in 
such rapid strides that the supply ana 
demand will be pretty evenly balanced 
again. I do not predict that the mar- 
kets will be over-supplied right away 
and that wool will enter immediately 
upon another long period of depression 
but sO many will be in the Wool-grow- 
ing business that the profits will be 
small compared with that of raising 
lainbs for market. Sap 

Even during wool's depression, the 
demand for good lambs and mutton 
was maintained. In fact, it is hard to 
see how this demand can ever fall 
much below its present standard. So 
long as we have the population there 
will be a great consumptive demand 
for good lambs and mutton. It is es- 
timated by some that the number of 
lainbs in the country to-day is less than 
12,000,000, which is really below the 
actual consumptive demand by at least 
five or ten millions. More than this 
the owners of flocks of sheep and lambs 
do not appear at all anxious to sell. 
Very few flocks are moving toward 
the slaughter-houses. In fact, flock- 
masters are holding on to them, fearful 
Jest the supply of the animals should 
run short, and they could not buy or 
breed fast enough. There are some 
large tlocks owned by slaughtering 
companies Who are waiting the most 
favorable opportunity for killing them 
Even they do not seem disposed to kill 
right away. 

Then again there is developing quite 
a demand in parts of the country for 
breeding ewes. This demand is chiefly 
for fine stock. They are needed largely 
to bring up to a higher standard the 
run-down flocks which were neglected 
during the hard times. I should say in 
view of all these facts that the animals 
are worth more than their wool, and 
that a fine crop of lambs will be worth 
more hext winter and spring wan all 
the wool that can be clipped from the 
sheep. The man is entirely safe who 
breeds largely now for a crop of good 
lambs, and prices, though good to-day, 
are more apt to go higher than lower 
for both lamb and mutton. 

Ohio. EL P. SMITH. 





THE DORSET HORNED SHEEP. 

On this page we give an illustration 
of a group of Dorset Horned sheep. 
It is a half-tone from a photograph. 
and therefore a perfectly natural and 
correct picture of the group. It is“the 
only style of illustration worth the 
space in a newspaper, so far as live 
stock is concerned. The individual an- 
imal or group is not the idea of a so- 
called artist, whose knowledge of live 
stock is just sufticient to give each one 
the external markings of the breed, 
While its proportions and make-up are 
so wide of the truth as to be ridicu- 
lous. These Dorsets are a good type 
of the breed, for the camera has uo 
ideas cf its own to promulgate, aud 
can only reflect the likeness of the ani- 
al or object) brought within its 
range. The Dorset is an English sheep, 
native to the county or shire from 
Which it takes its name. In size the 
Dorset is slightly smaller than the 
Shropshire. Besides being horned, the 
general appearance of the Dorset 
makes it easily recognizable from oth- 
er breeds. It has a short, thick flee<e. 
carrying little oil, and hence shrinking 
little in cleansing. As a rule the 





fleece is not as heavy as that of the 


Shropshire, but individual instances 
are common where their fleeces are 


fully as heavy, showing that their 
shearing qualities could be greatty in- 
creased if more attention was paid to 
the development of their fleeces. But 
the Dorset is pre-eminently a mutton 
sheep. It is for this end that their 
breeders have been working. They 
are a hardy and prolific race, and for 
this reason are esteemed by those who 
made a specialty of supplying the mar- 
ket with early lambs. They can be 
bred so as-to drop their lambs in the 
fall, And thus be ready for the winter 
market, always a high one. They 
drop twins very frequently, and trip- 
lets are not uncommon. The ewes are 
excellent mothers, and raise their 
lambs in good shape. The statement 
that they will drive off dogs which 
come to attack them may be true to 
a certain extent, but it will depend. 
upon the particular sheep and the dog. 
so it is best not to take any chances 
in this respect. It is believed by many 
that the Dorset has a cross of Me- 
rino blood, introduced at the time a 





they were shut in out of the storm, Be- 
sides this, they were compelled to go 
some little distance for their rough fod- 
der, which [ am of the opinion was 
also an advantage. 

By some this treatment might be 
termed “roughing it,” but I think, judg- 
ing from the results produced, that it 
was very hearly right; at any rate I 
think that if I were in this breeder's 
place I should feel like continuing 
right along in this direction so long as 
the results were the same. Sometimes 
it seems as though it were a fact that 
a virtue can be carried to a fault, and 
if such is the case, it seems as though 
we could find a very fitting example in 
pampering stock. The writer feels 
confident that this was one of our faults 
on this farm the past season. Had we 
been a little bit more liberal with our 
“roughing it” and a little more slack 
in other directions, we would have been 
several sheep ahead this fall. 

% * 1% 


The dog question is one that is full 
of interest to every sheep breeder, and 
obviously will continue to be for some 
time to come.. In this township there 





low them strictly. This is true of all 
animals but none are sq plastic in the 
lands of the breeder, and so much the 
result of food and care as the sheep. 
He who feeds and cares for the lamb 
which is intended for the propagation 
and improvement of its kind should 
have a higher motive than mere love 
of gain; he is preparing an inheritance 
for posterity. And he who honestly 
and earnestly enters into the work and 
succeeds, may be justly proud of his 
efforts, and should be classed with 
those who “make two blades of grass 
grow where but one had grown be- 
fore.” 

The grower of lambs for the mar- 
ket has but one object—a maximum 
number of pounds at a minimum cost 
und eares little for that which to the 
breeder is everything. The former is 
tor the present, the latter is for the 
future. The errors of the former are 
hidden by the butcher, those of the 
latter may exist forever. Then how 
pHportant it is that we study every 
little detail connected with the growth 
of the lamb, should know of its compo- 
sition at birth'and at mature age, and 
cf every process of digestion and as- 
similation, what foods are required to 
produce the greatest growth (not fat) 
before maturity, bearing in mind that 
while breed is much it is but the egg 
or germ which can only be developed 
by proper food and care. The compo- 
sition of the bones, muscles, wool, aad 
of every tissue should be known and 
considered, bearing in mind always 
that they are the products of food and 
the result of care, and that any de- 
ficiency in one element of growth is 
to the injury of all. 

The care and feeding of the lamp 
should begin before its birth, in fact, 
with the mother, and continue during 
the full period of gestation, and as its 
growth before birth requires the same 
elements to sustain it as after, the food 
that is preper for the lamb is good 
natural food, and when very young is 
adapted to the wants of the mother. 
When lambing takes place in early 
spring in all climates like that of Eng- 
land, the new dropped lamb should 
have dry and moderately warm quar- 








GROUP OF DORSET HORNED SHEEP. 


few flocks of choice Merinos were in- 
troduced into England from Spa:n 
about a century ago. Whether true or 
not. the fact that they are horned, 
and keep together in the flock, and 
have a shorter staple than most Eng- 
lish breeds, are regarded as proofs of 
the truth of this statement. But that 
is mere faney, anyway. The only 
point of interest to the farmer and 
feeder is their value for the special 
purpose for which they are kept, and 
this is being tested in a number of the 
central States in a practical manber. 
Upon the fina! results will depend the 
future of the breed. 








For The Michigan Farmer. 


SHEEP NOTES. 


As with live stock of every descrip- 
tion. and the sheep is no exception to 
the general rule. exercise is the key- 
stone to success. Careful feeding, 
regular attention, shelter when needed, 
and other necessaries, play no mean 
part in suecess in breeding; but above 
all of these exercise can be well in- 
cluded among the most essential, if not 
the prime factor of success. In my ob- 
servations of the methods of these who 
are making a success of this particular 
braneh of stock raising, it is an jnvari- 
able rule that this one thing enters 
first into their plans and calculations. 

I have in mind a friend who is very 
much inclined towards sheep culture, 
and is pursuing this particular branch 
with considerable success. — I believe 
that the past spring he sold some eighty 
odd yearling lambs, grade stock, for 
something over five hundred dollars. 
These lambs were produced by some- 
thing like forty-five ewes. It can be 
readily seen from the number of breed- 
ing ewes and the progeny, that the per- 
centage of lambs lost was very small. 
The principal reason for this good show- 
ing is found in the strong, hearty and 
vigorous condition of the breeding flock, 
due to what cannot be called other 
than good handling: and I believe that 
the main factor in this lies in the fact 
that they had ample exercise and plenty 
of fresh air. I think that in this instance 
it would not be entirely proper to say 
that these sheep were housed; although 
they had a portion of a basement for 
their use that was ventilated almost 
to an extreme, with the door generally 
open, and the sheep as a rule outside 
except in bad stormy weather, when 


linve been several instances this year 
of dogs getting into flocks and doing 
considerable damage before they were 
discovered or left of their own free 
will. Almost without exception they 
are the class of dogs that could be just 
as well dispensed with as not, being, as 
a rule, worthless curs that are of no 
practical value either to themselves or 
to the owners. In one or two instances 
that have come under my notice where 
the dogs have been located after break- 
ing into a flock, they were owned by 
irresponsible parties who pay no taxes, 
but have sutiicient means at their com- 
mand to keep from one to three dogs 
about them. Probably the most dam- 
age is done to flocks by dogs that come 
from the near-by towns and villages, 
still they are not entirely wanting in 
rural communities. 

We have a dog tax that is supposed 
to regulate the dog supply, and at the 
sume time put a fund in the township 
treasury sufficient to cover all losses. 
But either because it is not rigidly ap- 
plied, or is insufficient for the purpose, 
it sometimes fails in ali that might be 
desired. A tax on each dog of from 
three to five dollars per head, except 
in cases where they are known to be 
kept for purely breeding purposes, and 
are not allowed their liberty except 
when accompanied by the owner, 
would be far more to the point, and 
something in which there might be 
some hope of doing a little practical 
good. 

¢. P. REYNOLDS. 
CARE AND FEEDING OF LAMBS. 
From Our Special English Correspondent. 

The chemist who would place an un- 
certain quantity of substances, the 
composition of which were unknown to 
him, within the crucible, and expect 
the product to be satisfactory would 
be disappointed and would forfeit his 
right to the name of a chemist. And 
should your physician administer to 
your ailments with drugs the effects of 
which were unknown to him, your life 
iusurance policy would soon mature 
and your friends would be called upon 
to submit to another dispensation of 
Providence. Neither can a man expect 
to produce a sheep, strong, vigorous 
and healthy, fitted to perpetuate and 
improve its race unless we as thorough- 





ly inform ourselves as to the laws gov- 
erning development, and knowing fol- 


ters, free from filth, with good ventila- 
tion, plenty of exercise, pure water ac- 
cessible at all times, and in my opinion 
all the food it desires, to be taken at 
will. I shall not attempt to fix a ration 
for the growing lamb; there are many 
that are good. Its mother’s milk is suf- 
ficient for a time when she is properly 
ted, but the lamb should have addi- 
tional food as soon as it will accept it. 
The more nearly the food then given 
corresponds with the solids contained 
in the mother’s milk the better the re- 
sults obtained. The lamb having a free 
run at all times to such a food will not 
consume more than it requires, any 
more than it will take milk to excess. 

In the same degree that I would dis- 
courage a too free use of corn I would 
recommend the feeding of roots where 
at all possible. As an excessive use 
of the first is fatal to the best results, 
so the use of the -last is imperative. 
Cheap and abundant as is water, I pre- 
sume that the sheep suffers from the 
lack of it as often as from the want of 
it. I have often heard farmers say 
that they will live without it (such men 
usually want semething stronger and 
more injurious). and for that reason it 
is not an «absolute necessity for 
sheep, Eighty-five per cent of the 
mother’s milk is water, and to the ex- 
tent that she is deprived of it the 
natural food of tie lamb is curtailed 
and the quality injured as well. 

“Like produces like.” No element of 
nature found in the animal but is also 
found in the vegetable kingdom. We 
do not “gather grapes from thorns, 
nor figs from thistles,”” and we must re- 
member that if we would improve our 
flocks we cannot neglect the lamb. “Just 
as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” 
so ho amount of care and attention to 
the mature sheep will in any degree 
compensate for neglect to the growing 
lamb, Then let this matter be governed 
by thought and good common sense, 
assisted by a knowledge of the chemis- 
try of food and its relation to the ani- 
inal, when the best results will accrue. 
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CONDUCTED RY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this department should 
he. addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 


President—E. J. Cook, Owosso. 

Vice-President—Mrs. E, L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—c. M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, Vernon; A. L. 
Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, Highland; A, P. 
Green, Eaton Rapids. 


All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should he addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva Mich. 


SOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


DID THE COUNTY OFFICERS OPPOSE THE 
COUNTY SALARIES BILL? 
The 


Will you inform us through 
Michigan Farmer what evidence you 
have that the county officers generally 
opposed the County Salaries Bill before 
the lastlegislature?—Regjster of Deeds. 

We are'very glad to furnish our 
friend with the information desired. It 
is briefly as follows: The county of- 
ficers of Michigan, immediately after 
the introduction of the measure in 
question, organized several state asso- 
ciations, the most active and aggressive 
being the association of county clerks. 
These associations appointed commit- 
tees to appear before the legislature for 
the express purpose of opposing the 
salaries bill. Funds were raised to pay 
for this work. The committees ap- 
pointed did their work faithfully and 
effectively. They spent considerable 
time at Lansing during the session and 
had several hearings before the legisla- 
tive committees. The members of the 
senate committee to whom the measure 
was referred were afterwards free to 
excuse their action in the matter by re- 
ferring to the arguments of these com- 
mittees from the association of county 
officers. It may be interesting te know 


what the arguments of these men 
were. They did not once claim that 


the principle aimed at in the bill was 
not both business-like and just, neither 
did they claim that the people did not 
want it; but from the beginning to the 
end of their campaign against the 
measure they urged the one political 
reason, that the county officers are the 
backbone of our political system, that 
a large portion of the exorbitant fees 
collected by them go to maintain the 
several party organizations, and that 
this method of collecting campaign 
funds is the best conceivable method, 
dividing the expenses of maintaining 
the several party organizations 
equitably among the people. In the 
legislature, from the beginning to the 
end of the session, this was the one 
argument the friends of the measure 
had to contend with. All the other ar- 
guments set forth by the opposition 
were simply for the home consumption 
of their constituents, and were never 
urged before their fellow members 
who understood the situation. 

So much for the past. So far as the 
plans of the county officers for the ecom- 
ing session are concerned, we think our 
correspondent will find a satisfactory 
answer in the reply to the next inquiry. 
WILL THE COUNTY OFFICERS OPPOSE 

THE COUNTY SALARIES BILL? 

Some of our county officers claim 
that you have no good reasons for stat- 
ing that there will be any active oppo- 
sition by the associations of county of- 
ficers to the passage of the County 
Salaries Bill. Will you please reply 
through The Michigan Farmer?—Club 
Worker, Jackson County. 

We believe that the most satisfac- 
tory, convincing and effective answer 
we can give to this inquiry is to pub- 
lish the following news item which ap- 
peared in the Detroit Journal of June 
29th, 1898: 


Michigan Police and Sheriffs. 
THEY HAVE DECLARED IN FAVOR OF 
THE FEE SYSTEM. 

Mt. Clemens, Mich., June 29.—The 
police and sheriffs’ state convention 
concluded its session here to-day 
at noon and left on the steamer 


eh ' 


City for Marshland Club, 
where a fish dinner’ will be 
served. The forenoon was occu- 
pied in discussion of matters of in- 
terest to officers, the salary and fee 
system coming in for a fair share of at- 
tention. The sentiment was entirely 
in favor of fees as being the only prac- 
ticable system. Superintendent Carr, 
of Grand Rapids; Sheriff Snow, of Kal- 
amazoo; Chief Murphy, of Bay City; 
Chief Petit, of Port Huron, and Sheriff 
Hall, of Charlotte, were appointed a 
committee on legislation. 


Mineral 








AUGUST PICNICS. 





MARION FARMERS’ CLUB PICNIC. 
The annual picnic of the Marion 
Farmers’ Club was held at Cedar Lake, 
Thursday. The day was delightful, 
the crowd large and a joyous one, and 
nothing occurred to mar the pleasure 
of the meeting. Formality wus dis- 
pensed with for the occasion, the sole 
object of the meeting being for the pur- 








pose of rest and recreation. It was al- 
together a day to be most pleasantly re- 
membered. The next regular meeting 
of the club will be held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. L. I. Bromley, Septem- 
ber 23d. 

Livingston Co. COR, SEC. 
LENAWEE FARMERS’ CLUB PICNIC ASSO- 
CIATION. 

This association held its annual pic- 
nic at the lovely “Lake Park Grove,” 
August 13th. The day was fine and an 
immense concourse of people from all 
the townships represented by the 
union, as well as many guests from 
neighboring clubs and granges in ad- 
joining townships were present. Ow- 
ing to the absence of both president 
and vice-president, the former, Mr. 
Samuel White, being absent on a visit 
to his former home in England, the 
chairmanship of the meeting was 
turned over to, and very acceptably 
filled by, E. A, Taylor. Miss Lizzie a 
daughter of President White, read a 
paper prepared by her father, which 
we hepe to more fully report at a later 
date; and the same may be said of the 
able and masterly address of Dr. Rice 
on the subject, “Would the Acquisition 
of the West Indies Islands be of Benefit 
to the American Farmer?” A fine band 
discoursed excellent music, a good pro 
gram was given, and a good dinner and 
good fellowship made it indeed a 
“goodly time.” 

The officers for the ensuing year of 
the Lenawee County Farmers’ Picnic 
Association are: President, A. J. Case, 
Springville; vice-president, J. Q. Os- 
born, Tipton; secretary, Mrs. L. W. 
German, Pentecost; treasurer, S. B. 
Redfield; chaplain, A. I’. Dewey; or- 
ganist, Miss Lizzie White, Onsted. 

The East Cambridge and West 
Franklin Farmers’ Club will meet with 
Hon. L. C. Baker, of Adrian township. 
September 10th, when the club pro- 
poses to inaugurate a lively campaign 
for the fall and winter. We are in- 


debted to a friend for these notes. 
Lenawee Co, L. W. G., Cor. Sec. 





WORK AND AIM OF THE JACK- 
SON COUNTY ASSOCIATION. 


The work of this Association is not 
very definitely outlined. Some seem 
inclined to doubt the propriety of a 
county organization. At our last meet- 
ing thirteen clubs of the county were 
represented by from one to three dele- 
gates each, but considering the num- 
ber of clubs represented, very few 
others were present. The delegates 
generally thought the Association 
might assist the local clubs by hold- 
ing joint meetings at favorable points 
in various parts of the county, some- 
thing after the manner of the State 
Institutes. They would not want to 
take any steps to antagonize the In- 
stitutes, but it was thought the work 
might be made much more practical 
for the farmers than is much of the 
Institute work. While the teach- 
ings of the Institutes have been 
good, they have been of such a 
nature that the common farmer could 
put but few of them into practice. 
These joint meetings could have 
papers by practical farmers telling 
what they were able to accomplish by 
means of the income of the farm, 
without outside appropriations to 
earry them through. 

In view of the feeling of opposition 
to making an appropriation by the 
State for carrying on the Institutes, 
we have thought the day not very 
‘far distant when these appropriations 
would be dropped; and then the Coun- 
ty Association could step in and carry 
—- a practical work along this 

ne. 





There is need of the county organi- 


zation when concerted action is de- 
sired at home. The local organizations 
are becoming so numerous that their 
delegates will make the State organi- 
zation unwieldy. 

We think the county organization 
an do more effective work than can 
the local clubs in the way of looking 
after county and State interests. It 
seems to us that it could better look 
after our political interests than can 
our local clubs. The difficulty seems 
to be to get the clubs to see what is to 
be accomplished, and then to get them 
to strike in the direction to accomplish 
those ends. 

A, AVERY, 


Pres. Jackson Co, Assn. F. C. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


BRIGHTON FARMERS CLUB. 

This club met at the home of 
Henry Warner, August 11th. In dis- 
cussing the Association topic, F. Bid- 
well said we should vote for men we 
know to be honest. T. Hilton thought 
it best to discard the old parties and 
vote for a royal principle party. Rev. 
Crane said it was the duty of every 
farmer to attend the caucus. Do not 
leave the decision to a few men and 
when you go to vote don’t have ‘the 
party ring so tight around your neck 
that you cannot get it off. W. Johnson 
thought it very important that farm- 
ers be united. Choose a man and then 
stick by him. At the close of the dis- 
cussion a resolution was made that 
this club favor the so-called Atkinson 
bill and it was carried without a dis- 
senting vote. Adjourned to meet at 
the residence of Nelson Gould, Sep- 
tember 8. 

Livingston Co. MRS. H. FOOTE, Sec. 

SOUTH VERNON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The August meeting of the South 
Vernon Farmers’ Club was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Payne. 
A large number was in attendance. 
The principal question discussed was 
“Is farming a trade, business of pro- 
fession?” It was decided that farm- 
ing was a trade and one must study 
carefully to make a success of it. A 
pleasing program was furnished by 
members of the club. Supper was 
served, after which the club adjourned 
to meet September ist with Mr, and 


Mrs. E. Easler. 
Shiawassee Co. COR, SEC. 


OAK GROVB FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The August meeting was held at the 
home of Mrs. Wicking. After the reg- 
ular business was disposed of the after- 
noon was devoted to the literary pro- 
gram, which consisted of musie and 
recitations, and a paper by Mr. Winnie 
on “The Outlook for the Farmer.” Mr. 
Strouch followed with a paper on “The 
Power of Habit.” Both these papers 
presented some excelient thoughts. The 
question box followed and the club ad- 
journed to meet in September with Mr. 
and Mrs. Strouch, the third Thursday 
in tie month. 
Shiawassee Co. COR, SEC. 
HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


_At the August meeting the Associa- 
tion question, “The farmer’s duty re- 
garding the nomination and election 
of members of the legislature,” was 
considered. This question provoked a 
lively but pleasant discussion, as those 
who took part were nearly of the same 
opinion in regard to the farmer arous- 
ing himself from his political lethargy 
and devoting some of his energy along 
political lines. During the discussion 
the following ideas were expressed: 
That the farmers as a class had been 
submissive for so long a period that 
the capitalists were really surprised 
to see us exercise our authority in the 
least degree. The question is, shall we 
still continue to move to the crack of 
the whip or shall we be men and de- 
mand justice. It was thought by 
some that the farmer was largely to 
blame for many unjust laws, for the 
reason that often he failed to attend 
the primaries, and many times when 
he did so he would throw up his hat 
for a lawyer, banker, or some ward 
politician. It wags believed to be the 
duty of the farmer to vote for a man 
of his occupation, not because the 
farmers are better but because their in- 
terests are identical. As to men to 
represent us in the State legislature 
it was deemed a wise policy to let the 
party harness fit loosely and vote for 
men regardless of party and who were 
pledged to use their influence to secure 
equal taxation. After the discussion 
the following resolutions were accept- 
ed and adopted without a dissenting 
vote: Whereas, it is evident that cer- 
tain property in the State does not 
bear its just taxation, and whereas, 





we believe that all property, both pri- 





vate and corporate, should pay its 
equal portion of taxes, and whereas. 
Governor Pingree attempted to secure 
such legislation, and whereas, Senator 
George W. Teeple opposed the meas- 
ure, therefore be it resolved, that we. 
the members of the Howell Farmers’ 
Club, will not support the aforesaid 
senator for re-election; and be it 
further resolved, that we will not sup- 
port any man to represent us in the 
State legislature who is not pledged 
to equal taxation; and be it further 
resolved, that we instruct our secre- 
tary to forward a copy of these resolu- 
tions to Governor Pingree and Sena- 
tor Teeple. Adjourned, 
MRS. R. R. SMITH, Cor. Sec. 
Livingston Co. 
BYRON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The August meeting was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Richards, 
in Corunna, Aug. 11. Nearly all the 
members were present. Mrs. Richaris 
had handsomely decorated her house 
with flags, bunting and flowers, and it 
presented a beautiful appearance. Mr. 
Richards read a paper relating to the 
property rights of single and married 
women. It was a timely subject and 
was listened to with much interest. It 
is a subject that is not thoroughly un- 
derstood and a better knowledge can- 
not but be advantageous to the people. 
The subject of highways was discussed 
and some timely hints were given by 
L. C. Kanouse. A vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. and Mrs. Richards for 
their generous hospitality and the 
meeting adjourned. The next meeting 
will be held at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. C. Kanouse, Oct. 13, 1898, at 10 
a.m. 

Shiawassee Co. JAMES GOFF, Secy. 
GREEN OAK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club met with the East Lyon 
Farmers’ Club at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. L. D. Lovewell, August 18th. As 
there were nearly two hundred people 
in attendance, it doesn’t look as 
though there was any interest lost by 
not having a meeting in July. After 
the usual exercises, Mrs. M. E. Mar- 
shall opened thé program with a well 
prepared paper on the Association 
question. Mr, Clapp says farmers 
should hang together and stand up for 
their own rights. Mr. Lovewell says 
live a life of investigation. Don't 
work for the good of any particular 
class but for the good of all. Mr. Sage 
thinks it is the farmers’ duty to attend 
the caucuses and nominate good, hon- 
est, capable men regardless of party. 
Mr. Nicholson: We as farmers are 
citizens of the best government in the 
land, and should attend the county 
conventions. Adjourned to meet with 
Mr. and Mrs. John Sutherland, Sep- 
tember 15. Question, The County Sal- 
aries Bill. Do farmers and other bus- 
iness men still favor it? How do the 
candidates for the legislature in your 
district stand on this question? . 

MRS. LEM POTTER, Cor. ry 
I ND HARTLAND FARMERS 
HIGHLAND AND ia 


The Highland and Hartland Farm 
ers’ Club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. B. Thompson, August 27th. 
After a very entertaining program the 
question, “What is the Farmer’s Duty 
Regarding the Nomination and Elec- 
tion of Members of Legislature?’ was 
well discussed. All agreed that the 
duty was plain, that more farmers 
should attend the caucuses and good. 
honest men should be nominated who 
would legislate for the farmer equal 
with other classes, and when the right 
men were once secured the farmers 
should stand by them. Men who are 
running for office are apt to make 
promises they are not able to fulfill. 

The local question, “Resolved, that it 
is not advisable for the United States 
to acquire more territory,” was opened 
by Mr. Hicks, who thought that the 
United States was large enough, That 
we were people mostly of one blood, 
whose aims, ambitions, and religion 
were alike, and that it was not advis- 
able to take in a people so unlike to us 
who were not fitted to become a part 
of us or to govern themselves; and that 
the war with Spain was entirely un- 
ealled for and unjustifiable. In con- 
trast, our members thought that the 
war was a righteous war, and that if 
more territory came to us in a way we 
could hardly avoid, the United States 
was abundantly able to govern it, and 
could find means for any emergency. 
That the Cubans were not now fitted to 
govern themselves, but it was not 
necessary to receive them in order tv 
aid them, and that the United States 
should hold enough territory to help 
them for humanity’s sake. The next 
meeting will be held at the home of 
James Cimmer, on September 17th. 

SYLVIA I, GAUNT, Cor, Sec. 

Oakland Co. 
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PROPERTY RIGHTS OF MARRIED 
AND SINGLE WOMEN, 





Paper Prepared by Attorney A. E. Richards, 
of Corunna, for the Byron Farmers’ Club. 


In this paper I am to tell you some- 
thing of the legal status of woman. My 
experience teaches me that many er- 
roneous opinions exist in the public 
mind in relation to the property rights 
of women. The law divides women 
into two classes. First we have the 
“Feme sole,” or single woman; second, 
“Teme covert,” or married woman. The 
rights and capacities of these two 
classes of women to own, use, control, 
acquire and dispose of property, are in 
many respects entirely different. <A 
general knowledge of the question is 
importaLt in the every-day business 
affairs of all classes of people. 

Of the property rights of the single 
weman it is only necessary to say, she 
has exactly the same rights to own 
property, use and deal with it 
in the same way as 4 man may control 
his property. The capacity of the sin- 
zle woman to contract and do business, 
to buy and sell property, sign note or 
mortgage, to secure her own debts or 
those of other persors is entirely with- 
out legal limitation. The single woiwan 
has a gereral and unrestricted right to 
contract 

‘rhe legal status of the married wem- 
an is entirely different from that en- 
joved by her single sister, for she, the 
married woman, has no general capac- 
ity or right to enter into contracis und 
bind herself thereby. 

In doing business with a married 
woman always remember that she has 
no general right to contract: that there 
are some things she may lawfully do 
and many things she cannot lawfully 
do. In making a contract with the 
married .woman, we should bear in 
mind that her ability to bind herself to 
contract is limited to such as relate to 
property already owned hy her or such 
as she is to acquire by the particular 
contract. At what we call the conunon 
law she had no legal capacity to con- 
tract at all, but modern laws enacted 
by the Legislature have enabled her to 
contract and deal with her own prop- 
erty in the same mauner as though she 
had never been married. These mod- 
ern legislative enactments are what is 
commonly known as “The Married 
Woman’s Act.” Before the enactment 
of this, husband and wife were for all 
purpos?s considered and treited as one 
person in law; the wife had no legal 
status separate and distinct from that 
of her husband. Upeu entering ito 
the warriage contract the husband be- 
came the absolute legal owner of all 
the personal property of the wife; he 
also had the right to the entire use of 
the wife's land Curing the marriage, 
and if the husband outlived the wife, 
then under certain conditions he took 
an estate for his own life in all the 
wife’s lands. 

The doctrine of the comman law was 
that the nan married the woman :1d 
her condition; he was bound to pay all 
the wife’s debts contracted by her be- 
fore the marriage, end to compensate 
him for this burden, the law gave him 
her property. In 1855 the Legisiature 
of this State passed a law (Howell's 
Statutes, Sec. 6295) which reads: * * * 
“The operation and effect of this law 
is to secure to the wife the absolute 
control and disposition of her own sep- 
arate property, and deprives the hus- 
band of all his common law rights 
therein.” The law of this State is such 
that the wife has, the absciute legal 
eapacity to sell, mortgage or give away 
her property, unrestricted and uncon- 
trolled by her husband. 

Formerly the wife could not sell or 
mortgage her land without the consent 
of her husband, which was usually ex- 
pressed by his signing her deed or 
mortgage. But his consent is no longer 
necessary. and should he join in the 
wife’s Cced or mortgage, such act 
would be mere idle cgremory. The 
separate property of the wife is not lia- 
ble fer the debts of her husband, and it 
has been held by the Supreme Court 
that when the husband’s creditors 
levied on the wife’s property, it was 
the duty of the court to enjoin and for- 
bid the sale under the levy. 

The following ar2 sonie of the things 
the wife may do with her property: 
She nay dispose of it by will, transmit- 
ting it to any person or set of persons, 
including her husband, but she is un- 
der no legal obligation to will her hus- 
band any part of her property. She 
may deed it to a stranger. She may 
deed direct to her husband and the 
husband may deed land direct to his 
wife. She may mortgage her land to 
a stranger or to her husband. She may 





loan her money to her husband, se- 
cured by a mortgage on his lands. 
DOWER. 

The widow of every deceased person 
has a life estate in one-third of all the 
land of which her husband had title at 
the time, or any time during marriage 
unless by some act of hers she has re- 
leased her dower rights. The most 
usual way in which she releases her 
dower right is by joining in her hus- 
band’s deed or mortgage of the land. 
There are other ways in which her 
dower may be cut off, but the wife 
should remember that no separate act 
of the husband in which she does not 
join will in any way affect her right to 
dower. 

To illustrate, suppose the husband 
owes a debt; the creditor sues the hus- 
band, recovers a judgment, obtains 
and executes levies on, and sells the 
land; this in no way affects the wife’s 
dower right in the land. I remember of 
but one circumstance under which a 
Wife cannot have dower, and that is 
where the wife is a non-resident of the 
State. 

The wife does not take an absolute 
title to the Gower land. The title is in 
the legal heirs of the husband, the 
wife simply having the right to use the 
property during her natural lifetime. 
I have been many times asked, can a 
wife sell or mortgage her dower prop- 
erty? She has an undoubted right to 
do either. The wife’s deed of the dower 
land will convey to the grantee the 
right to the land during the natural 
lifetime of the wife; at her death the 
estate so transferred ends, and the 
husband’s heirs are at once entitled to 
possession of the property, and her 
mortgage of the dower land is gov- 
erued by the same principle. 

After the wife comes into possession 
of the dower it is her duty to pay the 
taxes thereafter levied on the land, 
keep the buildings and fences in repair 
and not permit the premises to be de- 
stroyed. Should the land be incum- 
bered by mortgage she must keep 
down the interest; she is not, however, 
bound to pay the principal, but should 
it become necessary for her tu do so in 
order to protect her dower interest, the 
heirs would be required to repay her. 

ESTATE BY ENTIRETIES. 

There is a sort of estate and interest 
which is becoming quite popular, called 
an escate by entireties, and comes into 
existence by means of the land being 
deeded to both husband and wife. 
Where land is held by them in this 
manner, it cannot be deeded away un- 
less both husband and wife join in the 

same deed. Should either husband or 
wife make a deed or mortgage of the 
land to a third person, the instrument 
would be absolutely void. Neither can 
the land be sold for the husband’s 
debts, and upon the death of either the 
survivor takes an absolute title to all 
the land, the heirs having no right, 
title or interest whatever in the land. 





“MICHIGAN APPLE ‘CROP. 


BULLETIN FROM THE STATE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 


Although the crop of Michigan win- 
ter apples is not to be a large one, nor 
in best of condition, it will be in ex- 
cess of that of any state east of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is already in 
exceedingly brisk demand in the mar- 
ket. Everything of the apple kind in 
Michigan this year will command a 
good price. Buyers are already in the 
field for cider apples and drying stock, 
many evaporators having been erect- 
ed within the State by men who hare 
been engaged in that industry else- 
where. The early fall fruit is selling 
at what would be very high prices in 
ordinary years, commanding thirty to 
fifty cents per bushel. 

Extensive correspondence through- 
out the southern one-third of the low- 
er peninsula, and the region embracing 
Oceana, Grand Traverse and neighbor- 
ing counties, shows that the crop will 
vary from 10 per cent of winter fruit 
in some counties to as high as 75 in 
others. This percentage holds nearly 
the same as to autumn fruit. 

The reports state that comparatively 
little damage is noticeable from the 
codlin moth, but there is an abundance 
of scab. This is particularly the cas2 
with orchards that were not sprayed 
last year. Orchards that have been 
attended to properly in respect to both 
these particulars are showing excel- 
lent results of the care given them. 

The State affords few large commer- 
cial apple orchards. Although the total 
product is great it is gathered in com- 
paratively small amounts, nearly every 
farmer having an orchard of more or 





less extent. It is therefore not possi- 
ble to make replies to many of the 
letters received, and refer men to par- 
ties having thousands of barrels. Any 
person seeing this bulletin and having 
a large quantity of winter fruit would 
do well to communicate with the secre- 
tary. 

The crop of pears will be full and 
of most excellent quality. 

Plums will be in abundance, and <o 
will peaches, although the percentage 
of the crop of the latter fruit will on 
the whole in this State scarcely exceed 
50 per cent. 

Grapes will be a very full crop. 

In order to indicate the sections of 
the State where buyers will be most 
likely to secure apples and peaches in 
considerable quantity, I append this 
list, giving acreages as reported by the 
Secretary of State: 

APPLE ORCHARDS IN MICHIGAN IN THE 








EAR 1897. 

Counties. Acres. Counties. Acres. 
Ailegan ....... 7967.15 Livingsion ..4,637.0) 
Lo eee 5,354.37 Macomb ..... 5,580.25 
Berrien ....... 7,227.49 Mason .......2,191.75 
Braneh «....<< 5,392.7 Monroe ....... 4,839.62 
Cataoun ...<< 4,758.14. Montcalm ...3,580.50 
Cass 3. 3 Muskegon ....1,873.75 
Clinton ewaygo 2,265.37 
Eaton 5,638.25 Oakland ..... 10,265.25 
Genesee ...... 6,256.75 Oceana ....... 3,210.75 
G'd Traverse.2,676.00 Ottawa .......4,340.38 
Gratiot 2.00.6 3,§34.63 Saginaw ..... 3,515.99 
Hillsdale ..... 6,634.25 Sanilac ....... 3,922.33 
BEUTON | 5.05000 3,495.24 Shiawassee ..5,087.25 
Ingham ....... 5,960.75 St. Clair......5,146.12 
LC eee 6,273.53 = St. Joseph. .. .3.356.85 
Jackson ...... 5,307.99 Tuscola ....... 5,146.62 
Kalamazoo ..3,956.53 Van Buren...7,578.24 
POTNG: 85 6 six caonre 7,749.25 Washtenaw ..7,046.25 
EGPCOr 2.205: 5,173.87 Wayne ....... 5,518.71 
Lenawee .....7,547.25 

PEACH ORCHARDS IN MICHIGAN IN THE 

YEAR 1897, 

Counties, Acres. Counties, Acres. 
Allegan ...... 7,610.12 Newaygo .... 670.62 
Berrien ...... 3,181.40 Oakland ..... 958.50 
SOTUM cccccases 2,422.99 Oceana ....... 4,178.50 
PGE sc eee vias 7,485.% Ottawa ....... 3,237.52 
eer 1,860.65 Van Buren ..5,351.82 





Muskegon ... 812.75 Washtenaw ..1,270.75 

I give also the detail of reports from 
the counties: 

Allegan county (west): 50 per cent of 
a crop; a few orchards near the shore 
will average 75 per cent. 

Allegan county (east): 60 per cent. 

Barry: One-fourth of a crop. 

Van Buren: Half crop of fall ap- 
ples; 25 per cent of winter apples. 

Genesee: One-third of a normal 
crop. 

Lenawee: One-third to one-half a 
crop of winter apples. 

Muskegon: Two-thirds of a crop, ex- 
cept Spy and King, which are about 
one-fourth to one-third. 

Clinton: 50 per cent of an average 
crop. 

St. Joseph: 10 per cent of a crop. 

Hillsdale (west): Not enough apples 
for home consumption. 

Ionia: Winter apples between 80 
and 90 per cent, except Spies; not over 
10 per cent of Spies. 

Berrien: Early apples, except Astra- 
chan (which is total failure), less than 
one-fourth of a crop; winter crop no 
higher. 

Monroe: Not over one-half of an 
average crop. 

Oceana: About one-half of an aver- 
age crop. 

Washtenaw: 50 per cent of summer 
apples, 25 per cent of autumn apples, 
winter 15 to 20 per cent, 

Gratiot: 75 to 85 per cent of a full 
crop. 

St. Clair: Some report winter ap- 
ples 25, some 50 per cent. 

Ottawa (east): Not more than 50 per 
cent of a full crop. 

Kent: 25 to 60 per cent of a full 
crop. 

Eaton: Less than one-half the usual 
crop. 

Ingham: Not more than 25 per cent. 

Oakland: About 50 per cent of a full 
crop. 

Branch: Very light, only an ocea- 
sional orchard bears any fruit worth 
harvesting. 

Traverse: Good apples, 40 per cent 
of crop. 

Lapeer: Only 12 per cent of full 
crop, not more than 25 per cent of 
average croup. 

Calhoun: Not more than 25 per cent 
of a crop of winter apples. 

Cass: Not above 50 per cent. 

EDWY C. REID, Secretary. 





WANTED. AT r ONCE—An + anes in every 
5 county, or, to right man, will 
give part of astate. Those acquainted with the 
farmers and threshers preferred. Territory 
must be canvassed at once. Ourterms to agents 
are more liberal than those of any other com- 
pany, and we invite comparison. For particulars 
address LINCOLN O LC@O., Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR GOOD-FARM, 


Choice stock groceries and queensware. Value 
$15,000.00. Cash trade well established. Popula- 
tion 20,000. J. D. MILLER, 7 Randolph, St., Chicago. 


ARM AND DAIRY FOR SALE—Adjoining 
town of 1,300. Milk business established. For 
particulars address X. Y. Z., Care Mich. Farmer. 








Deterinary Bepartment, 


‘CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this depa: “iment is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully, also 
name and address cf the writer. ‘The initials 
will only be given. When an answer Is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, and 
a fee of one dollar must accompany the letter. : 

Splint—My four-year-old colt has 
splint; it makes him somewhat lame. 
When I drive on soft roads he goes 
sound. W. C. K., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
—Give him rest and apply caustic bal- 
sam twice a month. Slow work will 
not hur? him. 

Bursal Swelling.—aA horse get kicked 

last winter on hind ankle joint. It left 
a soft bunch about the size of a wal- 
nut. I have used Quinn's ointment 
with no effect. Can it be removed? 
W. R.. Richlane, Mich.—Apply tincture 
iodine once a day to the swelling. Slow 
work will not hurt him. 
Heaves.—I have an old horse that is 
very feeble. He has heaves; that no 
doubt makes him worse. Can he be re- 
lieved so that I can use him for slow, 
light work? M. G. B., St. Johns, Mich. 
—Wet feed with lime water and give 
one dram Fowler’s solution arsenic 
three times a day. 

Fleas on Dog.—My dog is troubled 
with fleas. He continuatiy seratches 
himself and is a nuisance to have 
about on account of them. W, W. B., 
Monroe, Mich.—Apply one part zeno- 
leum to fifty parts water once a day, 
and if he has a Kennel use the same 
mixture to disinfect it. 

Abscess on Udder.—I have a ten- 
year-old mare that has a terribly large 
udder. An abscess formed in it one 
year ago and broke open in several 
places. Udder grows larger. She ap- 
pears well. E. C., Fowlerville, Mich.— 
Give one dram iodide potash twice a 
day and apply one part iodoform to 
two parts tannie acid once a day. 
Have the parts washed with soap and 
water daily. 

-artial Paralysis—My hogs are 
sick. They lose the use of their limbs. 
Some ef them have trouble only in 
hind legs, others in fore. They cough; 
some are costive, others have diar- 
rheea. After being sick a few days 
some of them get well and others die. 
Young and old suffer alike. C. H. C., 
St. Louis, Mich. Give two grains qui- 
nine and one-tenth of a grain strych- 
nine three times a day. Feed them 
less and allow them to exercise more. 













é Sinproves wool 


Used Warm for Scab, Cold 
for Ticks. $2 per package, 
$16 per case of ten packages. 
Case makes 2,000 gallons of 
Wash for Ticks, or 1,000 gal- 
lons for Scab. We pay freight. 
Circulars Free. 


Skabcura Dip Co., Chicago. x 








THE ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, LIMITED, 


Temperance Street, Toronto, Canada. 

Affiliated with the University of Toronto. Pat- 
rons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut- 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Vet- 
erinary Institution in America. All experienced 
teachers. Fee sixty-five dollars per session. Ses- 
sion begins October 12th. Apply to Principal— 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R. Cc. V. 8. Toronto, Canada. 


\HOOK ON—CUT OFF 


The easiest-working, ciosest- 

cutting, simplest, strongest 
and handiest dehornege 
1s the latest 


LS 
jj IMPROVED 
‘< CONVEX DEHORNER 


Never crushes the horn nor puils it apart Made 
on an entirely new principle. Catalogue free 
WEBSTER & DICKINSON, = 62 Christiana, Pa. 
Western trade supplied from Chicago *alesroom 


NOW CURABLE. 
Surely, quickly and for good. 
Fleming Bros., chemists, Un- 
jon Stock Yards, Chicago, 
have a remedy that quickly 
cures the most obstinate 
cases. Supplied by mail under 
a positive zuarantee. Price, 
$2.00, Valuable information 
and full particulars FREE 
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Horticultural 


For The Michigan Farmer. " 
PEARS IN PLACE OF APPLES. 
The apparent early decay of an old 
apple orchard induced the writer a few 
years ago to plant between the roots of 
the trees several varieties of pear trees 
just as an experiment. The apple trees 
were old, and on the decline, and in a 
few years the fruit could hardly pay 
for the interest on the land. So alter- 
nate rows of Bartletts, Seckels, Clapp’s 
Favorite, Angoulemes, Bosces and 
Clairgeaus were set out—varieties of 
pears that seemed to the owner suited 
to his experiment. When the pears 
came into fair bearing, the apple trees 
were cut down and burned. The last 
crop of apples yielded less than $10 per 
acre profit. 
Since then the wisdom of the change 
which has been gradually made has 
been very apparent. Last year the 
pears yielded on an average more than 
$15 an acre, and as they are still very 
young trees, and not by any means 
near their full bearing period, it is like- 
Iy that they will soon double their 
yield. In planting them due considera- 
tion was paid to the question of varie- 
ty. They do not all ripen at once, and 
consequently tie harvesting is not 
rushed. The season for picking them 
begins early and lasts late. Prices 
vary much for pears, but some of the 
best varieties are pretty sure to com- 
mand good rates. So far the Seckels 
ave yielded me tlie largest profit, and 
next to them ccine the Bartletts. The 
remarkable crops which these trees 
produce make up for any other short- 
coming they inay possess. The demand 
for both Seckels and Bartletts appears 
to be more general than for any of the 
other varieties, and while it is a good 
thing to have other varieties, both late 
and early kinds, | would plant three- 
fourths of my future pear orchard with 
Bartlett and Seckel trees. 
New York. Ss. W. CHAMBERS. 
For The Michigan Farmer. 
FRUIT NOTES. 





Une of the surprises of the year was 
the crop of apricots. The trees were 
full of blossoms last spring, but con- 
trary to the usual order of things the 
fruit ripened before falling off. 

Such of the fruit as was good for 
anything was excellent in quality, but 
much of it was wormy and worthless. 
Sometimes nearly all the fruit of a 
tree would be spoiled, even though the 
exterior appeared to be perfect, while 
other trees were not seriously troubled. 
4ut there was enough to show that so 
far as flavor is concerned the Michigan 
apicot is the equal of any on our mar- 
ket. 

For tie first time: home-grown apri- 
cots were offered for sale in Detroit. 


The result was rather disappointing. 
It was sometuing new to have this 
fruit offered by Michigan growers. 


People need time to become acquainted 
with it. Consequently the demand has 
been limited and the price too low for 
profit. 

Now what are the future prospects? 
Thousands of trees have been set, but 
comparatively few are left. The trees 
stand the climate as well, or better, 
than the peach, but they blessom too 
early, and if the buds escape the late 
spring frosts there are myriads of in- 
sects lying in wait. There may be a 
locality here and there where the apri- 
cot will flourish, but such places are 
few and far between. Usually the man 
who invests in apricet trees comes to 
the conclusion that they are of most 
value for stove wood before he is 
favored with any fruit. 

But there is still some hope for the 
future. We may expect that the day 
will come when the curculio will be as 
easily taken care of as the potato bug, 
though it may not be very soon. When 
that time comes some of the late blos- 
soming varieties of the apricot should 
find a congenial home in places secure 
from late spring frosts. But the time 
for this fruit in eastern Michigan is 
not yet at hand. 

If the apricot could be raised here it 
would be an important acquisition to 
our fruits. It comes when the berry 
crop is nearly at an end and when the 
first peaches are beginning to ripen. 
Coming at such a time, it ought soon 
to tind a place in public favor, as it is 
much to be preferred to such peaches 
as the Alexander, and more desirable 
than the late berries. But at present 
we must look to other states for our 


supply of apricots and be content with 
an inferior quality and a high price. 
aE * * 

The almond is associated in the 
minds of most people with a sub-trop- 
ical climate, with a land = in which 
frosts are rare and snow somewhat a 
cvriosity. For that reason it was a 
surprise to find a sweet almond tree 
with blossoms on it in an Oakland 
county orchard last spring. Some fruit 
was set, but it soon dropped off. The 
owner stated that he had been unable 
to learn of a single instance in which 
the fruit had matured in Michigan. 
Still it is worth something to have the 
tree blossom. -It indicates that a sweet 
2lnond which will ripen its fruits in 
this climate is among the possibilities, 
though the mest hopeful would not 
look for anything of commercial value 
from this source. But it shows that the 
restrictions imposed by nature = are 
much less severe than is commonly 
supposed. 

The bitter almend has done better 
than the sweet. There are trees in the 
same orchard which have blossomed 
several times and have matured a few 
specimens of fruit. But as might be 
expected, they are of little importance 
except as a curiosity. though the tree 
is quite an ornament in the spring, and 
perhaps worth planting on the lawn 
for that reason. 

The native home of the almond 1s 
supposed to have been the same as 
that of the peach, Northern Africa, or 
the milder part of Asia. The changes 
which have resulted through cultiva- 


tion are decidedly interesting. The 
peach flourishes throughout a wide 


range of climate, while the almond is 
still limited to a few of the warmer 
countries of the temperate zone. 
Probably if the lacter had received the 
same attention it would now be is 
much at home here as the former. ‘The 
same may be said of many other frulis. 
But as it takes centuries to bring about 
such changes, there is no immediate 
danger that our markets will be af. 
fected. 


The Wild Goose plum is not growing 
in popularity among the horticulturists 
in this locality. In tbe spring it decks 
itself with blossoms, as every weil- 
regulated plum tree should, but the 
harvest consists principally of blasied 
hopes. The blossoms do not get fe r- 
tilized. The fruit is fair, what little 
there is, nud has tempted many people 
to set trees whe now wish they could 
find some means for getting a crop. 

It is sometimes recommended that 
crafts of the Miner be set in the Wild 
Goose trees for the purpose of polieniz- 
ing the flowers. This ought to be 
worth trying at least. If any readers 
of The Farmer have had experience 
with the Wild Goose plum we wish to 
hear from them, as there have been in 
quiries about this matter. 

It seems as though the names ap- 
plied to our native plums might be : 
little less confusing. The term Wild 
Goose is applied to one of the several 
groups of native plums as well as to 
one variety of that group. Unless the 
pame is carefully used there may easily 
be an uncertainty whether one variety 
is meant or the whole family of seven- 
teen varieties, which differ considera- 
bly among themselves. The same is 
true of the Miner. It may be qne of 
ten varieties, or it may mean the whole 
group. Our horticulturists are doing 
good work in the way of simplifying 
names. Let them take this is hand 
also, 

In regard to the Wild Goose variety, 
not the group, it is interesting to read 
What is said in a Cornell Experiment 
Station Bulletin of 1892: “Quality 
poor; but on account of its productive- 
ness, earliness, beauty, good shipping 
quality is considered inferior, and 
is the most popular of the native 
plums.” Here it is quite different. The 
quality is considered inferior, and 
the fruit is altogether too rare. 

F. D. W. 


THE CALIFORNIA ORANGE CROP. 





A correspondent of the N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce writes that paper regard- 
ing the California orange crop, and 
from his letter we take the following 
interesting extracts: 

Now that the season for this year's 
California orange crop is drawing to a 
close, as it has been the most note- 
worthy one in the history of orange 
production in the United States, some 
few facts and figures may be interest- 
ing. 

The estimate of the output of this 
year’s crop was far below what actual- 
ly it has turned out to be. Those who 
estimated the greatest quantity did not 





put the production at over 12,000 cars, 
while there were many who claimed 
that the entire quantity shipped would 
not reach 10,000 cars. 

A total of over 13,000 carloads, or in 
excess of 4,368,000 boxes, represents 
that the orange production of the Pa- 
cific slope has been this season the 
greatest in the history of that state and 
nearly as large as the greatest quan- 
tity ever produced in Florida. 

Contrary to the general expectation, 
the effect of the new tariff was not at- 
tended by the desired results of higher 
prices, but it was effectual in that im- 
portations of foreign oranges have 
been practically prohibited. For that 
reason it is apparent that it takes 
something more than tariff restrictions 
to help producers in the matter of mak- 
ing abnormally high prices for prod- 
ucts of the earth. 

One good result of the high tariff has 
been to prevent the importation of 
oranges from Sorrento and Rodi, from 
which points previously supplies of 
late oranges have always been re- 
ceived. These late supplies have not 
been lacking, however, as the produc- 
tion of all the late varieties in the state 
of California have been more than 
ample for the demand, and in fact the 
supply has been so large that where it 
has previously been the case that high 
prices had ruled during July and Au- 
gust, because the quantity on the 
market was not great, this year there 
have been twice as many California 
oranges as there was demand for, and 
hence unsatisfactory prices. In many 
cases freight and refrigerator charges 
have not been realized. 

Comparing the total sales of oranges 
at auction in New York this season 
with the sales of last year, it would 
seem that in spite of the enormous in- 
crease in receipts prices have not been 
proportionately lower,.as is shown by 
the figures given below. With the 
tremendous increase in receipts it 
would be in accordance with a natural 
law that prices should have been much 
lower than what they were. As indi- 
cating, however, that the auction sys- 
tem is the popular one for the dispo- 
s‘tion of California oranges, more than 
nine-tenths of the entire receipts have 
been thus disposed of, even in cases 
where the fruit has been owned by 
New York merchants who have places 
of business and could have disposed of 
the fruit privately if they so desired. 
Considering the large number of 
Wholesale fruit merchants engaged in 
the trade, the total quantity purchased 
f. o. b. in California on speculation by 
merchants does not exceed 5 per cent 
of the total receipts, thus showing that 
that method of buying is not popular. 
The outlook for the coming season's 
crop is unfavorable owing to the ex- 
treme dry weather that has prevailed 
throughout the State of California, but 
with new orchards coming into bearing 
the total production will probably 
reach 15,000 carloads, providing unfav- 
orable conditions do not intervene be- 
tween now and the time the fruit is to 
be shipped. 

It is an important fact to the Cali- 
fornia orange producers that all the 
prejudice which has previously exist- 
ed against California oranges on the 
part of the general public has been 
done away with, and to-day California 
oranges occupy the same enviable pop- 
ularity that Florida fruit did when the 
production of that State was over four 
millions of boxes. Merchants who for 
many seasons refused to Handle any 
California oranges are now selling the 
same, and some of the most prominent 
in the city have even expressed a pref- 
erence because of the better keeping 
quality of both the California navel 
and seedling oranges. 

The outlook for an increase in the 
exportation of California o ranges is not 
as favorable, as English firms claim 
the skin of the fruit is not fine enough 
to make it generally popular. 





BORERS. 


’ One of the serious insect pests which 
interferes with the success of the or- 
chardist is the borer, which, while not 


content with merely destroying ihe 
Season's crops, attacks from the be- 


ginning the very life of the tree itself. 
Of the borers attacking the apple tree 
there are at least two kinds. One is 
the round-headed borer and the other 
the flat-headed. In the results attend- 
ing their work, says The Homestead. 
there is little to choose between them, 
for they are equally destructive, but a 
distinction is made between them in 
economic entomology in order that 
their life history and habits, which dit- 
fer, may be separately studied. In 





the mature state the round-headed bor- 


er is a beetle about three-fourths of 
an inch long, having two longitudinal 
white stripes between three of chest- 
nut brown along the back. It appears 
early in the summer but is rarely seen 
by the farmer because it flies only by 
night and remains hidden away and in- 
active during the day time. The’ eggs 
are deposited on the tree trunk under 
or in an opening in the bark near the 
ground. They hatch in a few days 
and in the course of two weeks begin 
to gnaw their way into the sappy 
wood. Here they live until the end of 
the second season, boring down below 
the ground during the winter and 
emerging as beetles in the spring fo!- 
lowing the third winter. The full 
grown grub of the round-headed borer 
is about an inch long, whitish-yellow. 
with the chestnut brown head antl 
jaws of a deep black. The beetle of 
the flat-headed borer is greenish bla«k 
and flat instead of cylindrical. as is 
the case with its round-headed brother, 
It does not fiy by night, but appears 
in May and June and is very active. 
being found on warm sides of trees 
in the middle of warm days, and fly- 
ing very quickly if an attempt is made 
to catch them. They lay their eggs, 
which are yellow, under the loose bark. 
or in the crevices of the bark, both on 
the trunk and on the larger limbs. 
They live but a single year in the tree, 
boring an oval-shaped hole twice as 
wide as it is high. The best remedy 
for the borer is a sharp pointed knife 
or a flexible wire with which to probe 
the holes in which the pest is burrow- 
ing. The best time to do this is in 
August, and again about a month later. 
The work of destruction is aided, also. 
by washing the trunks of the trees 


and the larger limbs with a strong 
wash of soft soap to which a little 
carboliec acid has been added. This 


should be done early in the season, 
say in May, in order to prevent the 
beetle from depositing the eggs. It ¢s 
not timely now, but it is mentioned 
for the guidance of the reader next 
spring. The timely suggestion now ‘s 
the use of the knife or wire probe dur- 
ing the coming month. Look the tree 
over carefully; watch for the chips 
that come from the burrow, and when- 
ever a hole is found cut or probe until 
the borer is reached. Repeat the ex- 
amination again in September and look 
the trees over again late in the fall. 





When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in the 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 
1,000,000 


rown on the bank of Lake 
rie, two miles from any 
peach orchards and guar- 
anteed free from Scale, 
: — Borers, Yellows, etc. Large 

reese stock of Pear, Plum, 
Cherry, Quince and immense supply of Small 
Fruit plants. Headquarters for Ornamental 
Trees and Shrubs, A quarter of a million of 
low down budded roses, 

32 Greenhouses filled with Roses, Palms, 
Araucarias, Ficus, Dracenas, Pandanus, etc. 
Will have immense stocks of best Holland Bulbs 
for fall. 45th year. 1000acres. Correspondence 
and personal inspection solicited. 

THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Painesville, Ohio. 







Choice well grown, well rooted, straight, 
mammoth stock of leading varieties 


APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, PEACH. 


Large List of Michigan Money Makers. 
Send for beautiful catalogue free. 
WEST MICHIGAN NURSERIES, 
913 Acres. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SWADASHD 


THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A.. 
9 Fort St West, (Hammond Building.) 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 

City Office, 84 Woodward Ave. Both Phones 39. 
Brush street depot. *Daily. tExcept Sunday. 
Arrive. 
































Leave. EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
* 6:30am | Niagara Faliz. Buffalo........ * 9:00 pm 
%;2noon | Buffalo, New York. ........ * 1:30 pm 
f 6:40 pm | Chatham, London, etc..... ... | 15:30 pm 
xs London accommudation... ... | 14:05 am 
EAST VIA PORT HURON. 
17:55 am | Pt. Huron F. & P. M., north... | t 9:40 am 
* 2:05 pm | Toronto, Montreal, New York | * 2:00 pm 
¢ 1:20 pm | Pt. Huron F. & P. M.,north... | ¢ 6:00 pm 
4:20 pm | Pt. Huron and Int. stations... | t 9:15 pm 
*10:40 pm | Toronto, Buffalo, New York.. | * 6:45 am 
D. & M. DIVISION. 

+ 6:55 am | Saginaw, Muskegon,G. Rapids | ¢ 9:20 pm 
t 9:15 am | Pontiac Suburban............- + 1:55 pm 
ti!:.0 am | Gd.Rapids.Gd.Haven, Chicago | t 3:40 pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw, G.Haven,Milwaukee | +11:50 am 
f 5:45 pm | Ponulac Suburban ...........- + 8:10 am 
* 8:40 pm | Chieago via Durand (sleeper) | * 7:05 am 
«8:50 pm / Mixed Gd. Rapids Int. stations | * 7:05 am 
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The tirp. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm‘at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 








THE EDITOR'S DAIRY NOTES. 


SORE EYES AMONG COWS 

A postal query from Galien, wii. no 
sigpature, states that two cows have 
sore eyes, and that it seems to be 
“catching.” As te the cause, whether 
it is contagious, and the treatment 
thereof, we have had no experience 
whatever, even in our work on the 
State Live Stock Sanitary Commission. 
But the Indiana Experiment Station 
has a recent bulletin, which gives the 
following regarding this contagious 
disease: 

For the past two weeks notices have 
heen received by the station relative to 
cutbreaks of sore eyes among cattle. 
These reports indicate that the disease 
is new to many localities and of un 
usual severity in places where it has 
occurred before. The losses are al- 
Ways stated to be large and the cattle 
go blind and are unable to graze and 
keep out of trouble. The per cent af- 
fected ranges from 10 to 50 per cent of 
the herd, 

Contagious sere eyes makes its ap- 
pearance by a swelling of one or both 
eyes, a partial or complete closing of 
the lids and a profuse flow of tears. 
The eye-baJl becomes inflamed, *“blood- 
shot,” and in a few days the central 
part of the eye over the pupil will bulge 
out. 'The bulging portion will be from 
the size of a pea to that of a grain of 
cern, Underneath the surface there 
will be a yellowish white color. due to 
pus. In some cases the bulged portion 
breaks across. The disease is quite 
painful. The principal changes take 
place within a week, but it requires 
about six weeks to run the full course. 
The result is that a few are blind in 
both eyes, many are blind in one eye, 
and some escape blindness, but the 
sight as a rule is impaired. It inter- 
feres greatly with grazing during the 
time of the disease and may pernia- 
nently, 

Treatment: The disease is conta- 
tagious and therefore a separation of 
the diseased from the healthy should 
be made as soon as the first smptoms 
appear. Whenever practical, keep the 
cuitle up in the stable during the day 
and let them out at night. This can be 
done as a rule with cows. The local 
treatment of the eyes is to apply a 1 
per cent solution of atropine twice a 
day and apply calomel dust once a day. 
'be calomel can usually be applied by 
using one of the sinall insect dusting 
boxes, A wash of saturated solution 
ot boracic acid has been found to be of 
some service. 

= 
on ¢s ee should be sure to wash 

ands with carhotic acid solution 
or some other disinfectant, after giv- 
ing; the treatment, as there is a possi- 
bility of conveying the disease from 
czttle to people. 
THE BABCOCK TEST. 

Many of The Farmer r -aders have 
rer’ Seen this test, and still have 
eaten ni age it that frequent 
i Ko us to fully explain 
aniline. , also to illustrate the ap- 
au test is far more reliable than the 

1 in finding ovit the actual valu: 
of a cow, so far as her butter fat is 
concerned. When we find this, from 
the actual test for butter fat, we know 
just how much butter she should make. 
allowing the least possible loss in 
skimming and churning. It is the but- 
ter fat we are after, and this test teils 
us the exact amount the cow is fur- 
nishing us in each 100 pounds of milk. 
The churn cannot do this, even in the 
hands of the most skiliful buttermaker., 
3 The chemist must analyze the butter, 
if the churn alone is depended upon, 
in order that we may not oniy know 
how much butter fat is in the butter 
we have secured, but the Babcock test 
luust be used to determine whether 
we have wasted any of the cow’s but- 
ter fat in skimming and churning, and 
how much. The churn merely shows 
what the buttermaker has done (not 
What the cow has done) in securing a 
certain amount of fat, in connection 
with other solids and fiuids, but the 
churn never has, and never can tell us 
the ability of the cow in the produc- 
tien of butter fat. 

Some buttermakers may not secure 
nearly all the butter fat in churning, 
but the Babcock test will show them 
Where the trouble is, and thus: better 
Work may be done in churning next 





time, by looking more closely after 
certain conditions. Other buttermak- 
ers, anxious to make a Gulliver record 
of 30 or more pounds per week, may 
churn up a sort of an emulsion that 
needs to be analyzed to find out how 
much butter fat the emulsion contains. 

Before buying a cow having (?) sucii 
n high record or “test,” we should re- 
cuire a test by the Babcock, in order 
to know her ability as a producer of 
hutter fat. 

HOW TO USE THE TEST. 

In testing samples of whole milk, 
skim milk and buttermilk, secure a 
good outfit. The test bottles, pipette, 
acid graduate and acid may be all 
right, but be sure of it. 

Have your experiment station test 
your glassware for you when you 
purchase the outfit. The acid may be 
quickly tested by means of a hydrom- 
eter, and can be secured in small 
lots of the station also. 

THE APPARATUS. 

Fig. 1 shows a sample hand machine. 
There are several “makes,” all having 
the same principle. Fig. 2 is a skim 
milk bottle. Fig 3, the form of pipeite 





we prefer. Fig. 4 shows how we find 
and read the per cent of butter fat, 
after testing. The bottles are marked, 
thus indicating their use. 

The ordinary milk bottle is used to 
hold samples of skim milk. Just 17.6 
cubie centimetres are taken with the 
pipette (Fig. 3). The bottle shown ip 
Fig. 2, having two necks, is far prefera- 
ble for exact work in testing skim milk 
and buttermilk. For testing crea. 
use a bottle having a large neck, like 
the Connecticut cream bottle. It is dif- 
ficult to test cream and seldom neces- 
sary. But 17.5 cubic centimetres of 
sulphuric acid is used, if of a specitic 
gravity of 1.85. 

Follow above directions in selecting 
your glassware and taking samples. 
Use good acid and your tests will be 





Ordinary 
Milk Bottle. 





FIG. 2. 
correct. For more complete directions 
for using the centrifugal machine (Fig. 
1), see our notes of July 24, 1897. 





BUSINESS DAIRYING. 


Talking with a prosperous dairyman 
the other day, I asked him what course 
he followed to make his cows pay. His 
reply was: “Some years ago I over- 
heard the advice given to a young 
merehant, which was: “Take a thor- 
ough interest in your business, attend 
to your business, and conduct your 
business on business principles. I 
thought that if that course would work 
all right in the mercantile line and 
build up a prosperous trade, it was 
good enough to follow in dairying, and 
after ten years of practical experience 
I have never had reason to change that 
idea.” . 

The above. if considered deeply, 
means volumes to dairying, when 
faithfully applied, as any up-to-date 
dairyman will admit. Of course its 
faithful observance implies that vast 
amount of detail work and experience 
necessary to the peculiarities of the 





business which it is supposed those 
who are engaged in will understand. 
Nearly every trade and vocation has 
its regular hours of labor, and dairy- 
ing should have hers. This should not 
be represented by an indefinite num- 
ber of hours ranging from “daylight 
till dark,” as is. too often found on 
dairy farms. The writer has labored 
under this system himself, and can 
testify that it amounts to the veriest 
drudgery. More and better work can 
be obtained from hired help by having 
them labor twelve hours than fifteen. 
To work the full length of a long 
summer's day and then “do the chores” 
afterward, will take the ambition out 
of any hired hand, and make him shift- 
less and shirking in his duties unless 
perpetually watched. A man whe can- 
not be trusted to labor faithfully when 
your back is turneé will do more harm 
than good, even if his’ services are 
rendered for nothing. If the fault is in 
him, discharge him; if in your system 
of long, indefinite hours of labor, re- 
form it. Establish a rule that he is to 
arise at 5:30 or 6 a, m., as the case 





FIG. 3. 
hiay be; that milkiug is always to oc- 
cur at the self-same regular hour, and 
that “chores” are to be regarded as 
much work as plowing, planting or 


hoeing. Have the evening quitting 
hour established, and then don’t work 
your man or men overtime unless you 
pay thei. for it. ; 


hands in holy horror at this. I contend, 
and Tam going by personal experience 
and prolonged observation in what I 
say, that you will get more and better 
work from ten or twelve hours than 
from fifteen. 

Another thing, supposing you to be 
an average dairyman, give the cows 
your personal attention every day in 
the week. The average farmer who 
leaves this to others is making a grave 
wistake. If vou do not assist in the 
milking, you should be on hand every 
time the cows are milked, and to over- 
see the care of the milk. The idea is 
to be minutely conversant with every 
Cetail of your business, and this can 
only come about through your con- 
stant personal supervision and active 
participation. 

If you patronize a cheese factory or 
creamery, deliver your milk there at 
a regular hour every morning. The 
factory management will appreciate it, 





Fig, Hh 


and they ean make better cheese or 
butter than if you are so dilatory in 
delivering that a vat of milk must be 
held fifteen minutes or half an hour, 
awaiting your easy pleasure. If you 
manufacture your milk at home have 
it safe in a cool milk house immediate- 
ly after the morning’s milking. On 
‘urelessly conducted dairy premises too 
often have I seen the milk stand about 





Now you who employ the “from day- 
light till dazk” system, don’t raise your 


= AE 
exposed to the hot morning’s sun, and 
then given indifferent eare that would 
sour it before night. If you have not the 
facilities for giving milk the best of 
cure on the farm, by all means take it 
to the nearest manufactory, be it either 
a cheese factory or creamery. 

In these days from a standpoint of 
profit or loss, it doesn’t pay to produce 
anything but first-class money-attract- 
ing dairy goods. If you cannot manufac- 
ture such dairy products on your farm, 
simply to prevent yourself from losing 
money, take your milk to a factory 
where they can produce them, and 
cheerfully pay them the cost of manu- 
facture. It is the only way to come 
out ahead. 

GEORGE E. NEWELL. 

Some so-called dairymen are too 
sliftless to keep cows—they do only so 
much of and such work as is rendered 
imperatively necessary to just keep 
wong in the business of “keeping 
cows.” Dairying is confining work, but 
so is almost any kind of business, if 
the worker makes a business of it. 

We know a man who follows the 
dairy business, has a dozen cows and 
all necessary apparatus to do every- 
thing needed in making fine butter. 
This man is not only making some 
money, but is slowly restoring the fer- 
tility taken out ef the farm by growing 
grain and hay, and selling nearly every- 
thing off from the farm. The land has 
run down somewhat, as the average 
annual yield of wheat on this farm for 
eighteen years his been less than 
twelve bushels to the acre. This man 
is strong, healthy, in the prime of life, 
and has everything to do business with. 
In fact, could just as well keep 25 or 30 
cows. But he is tired of steady work 
and wants to go out of the business. 
Would like to keep four or five cows, 
a pig or two. and take things easy. He 





Acid Connecticut 
Measure. Cream Boitl- 
could afford to employ a man to do all 
this work, or let some one work for 
un interest in the products, as all the 
products of the farm have a_ good, 
ready sale. At the same time, all that 
is grown on the farm is fed to stock 
and put back on the land in the form 
of manure. After a few more years 
the land might produce as much wheat 
as any farm in the neighborhood. But 
this man has always had the reputation 
in the neighborhood of taking things 
as easy as possible and half doing his 
work. Any good paying business, that 
requires more or less constant hustle, 
that is, being always at it, as all good 
business men and farmers are, is a lit- 
tle too much for the easy-going fellow. 
Ovce in a great while we meet such a 

man.—-Ed. 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


De Laval “ALPHA” and ‘‘BABY" Separators 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
PRICES $50 - TO $800.- 

Save $10.- per cow per year. Send for Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


RaNpDoLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGU. NEW YORK. 


Butter Gains 


in flavor, weight, endurance, uniform- 
ity when it is worked with the Salt 
that’s All Salt—the only perfect salt 
for butter making— 


DIAMOND 
Crystal Salt. 


It adds to the profit on every pound of 
butter. Write for the book. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., St. Clair, Mich. 
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poultry, eggs, etc. We can furnish all 





these articles now in excess of the 
demand, and we don’t think their free 
admittance would help the farming in- 
terests one particle—in fact, we be- 
lieve it would injure them very ma- 
terially. 





THE MILLERS’ SIDE OF THE 
QUESTION. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer: 

We beg to take exception to a re- 
cent statement made by you, that 
there is not a mill in this State paying 
a fair price for choice clean wheat. 

Detroit and Toledo markets on this 
crop have run practically at the same 
figures, and the grades are practically 
the same. Our mill has made a uni- 
form practice on this crop to pay for 
white and mixed wheat within 4c of 
the price of Detroit No. 1 white, and 
for red within 7e of the price of De- 
troit No. 2 red. As we get much more 
mixed and white than we do of red 
wheat, we are therefore practically on 
an average paying within 5e of De- 
troit. This 5e¢ would not pay freight 
to Detroit or Toledo, and average 
shortages which we experience, to say 
nothing of charges for inspection, ele- 
vation, commission, cleaning, etc. 

Now, as to farmers not receiving as 
good grades as they are entitled to, 
we beg to inform you that we have 
just received returns from five cars 
shipped to Toledo on which we al- 
lowed farmers No. 2 red grade, and 
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VERY SUCCESSFUL. 
The Michigan Farmer excursion 
party left Detroit on Monday evening 
of last week, as advertised. The party 
numbered 378. Everything passed off 
pleasantly, and all those who have 
returned express themselves as well 
pleased with their trip. The hot 
weather of the past week has made 
them long for the cool breezes of the 
straits again. Two-thirds of the party 
took one or more of the side trips from 
Mackinaw Island, most of them gving 
to the “Soo,” while quite a number 
took the inland navigation route 
Petoskey, and others extended their 
trip to Marquette. Nothing occurred 
to mar the pleasure of the party. 


to 





There is a good deal being written 
at present regarding the desirability 
of closer commercial relations between 
Canada and the United States. It 
should be remembered, in discussing 
reciprocal trade relations, that the 
Canadian tariff gives Great Britain an 
advantage of 25 per cent on its exports 
to that country. With a reciprocity 
treaty between this country and Can- 
ada Great Britain would practically 
have the same advantage on much of 
her exports to the United States, 
which would be sent through Canada. 
The farmers of the border states would 
also suffer severely from the competi- 
tion of Canadian farmers, as they did 
for four years under the Wilson tariff. 
The exports from Canada to the Unit- 
ed States are largely agricultural in 
their character, such as cattle, sheep, 
horses, grain, vegetables, fruits, wool, 
hides, skins, hay, logs, round timber, 


none of these cars would pass at Tole- 
do as that grade until after they had 
been cleaned, which was done at a loss 
to us of from % to 1 per cent of the 
weight of each car. Further than this, 
we could prove to you that on the crop 
of ’97 and ’96, our experience in ship- 
ping was that we were continually al- 
lowing higher grades in buying than 
we could obtain in selling. It can 
readily be demonstrated that most of 
the larger mills in this State make it 
a practice to pay for wheat more than 
it is worth to ship, and that the mills 
of this State annually benefit the 
farmers to the extent of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars through the pre- 
mium they pay for wheat above what 
it is worth to ship either to Detroit 
or to, the seaboard. 

It is possibly true theoretically, and 
theoretically only, that a finer distinc- 
tion might be made in buying the best 
class of wheat; but in practice it is 
impossible to make hair-breadth dis- 
tinctions. Every farmer who has 
fairly good wheat expects full price 
and gets it, and a buyer who would 
attempt to pay slight premiums for 
wheat a little better than the average 
would find himself in continual hot 
water with his farmer customers, as 
those whose wheat was good would 
not admit that others whose wheat 
was only slightly better should be al- 
lowed a higher price than they were 
allowed. 

WALSH-DEROO MILLING CO. 

Holland, Mich, 

There are two or three points in the 
above communication with which we 
agree. They are that millers, as a 
rule, pay farmers more for wheat than 
it is worth to ship to this market; 
and that, as a result, the local mills 
have been, and are, a great benefit to 
farmers who raise and sell wheat. 
There can be no possible refutation 
of these statements. But it must not 
be supposed that these facts are the 
result of any intention on the part of 
the millers to play the philanthropist 
in their business dealings with farm- 
ers. There are good business reasons 
why these statements are in accord 
with facts. The miller can afford to 
pay more for wheat than the shipper. 
He has to do so to secure the grain. If 
he does not purchase from the local 
farmers he must come to Detroit or 
Toledo to secure wheat to keep his 
machinery in motion. That wheat has 
paid freight, commission, storage and 
inspection charges, and when shipped 
back to the mill must again pay 
freight. It is good business policy, 
therefore, for the miller to buy direct 
from farmers. Besides that, nearly 
every miller knows, who has purchased 
wheat in this market, that it comes 
back to him from the Detroit mixing 
houses in worse shape for his purposes 
than when it left the hands of the 








farmers. We presume our correspond- 


ent knows much more on this point 
than we can tell him. 

But here is the point we _ urged 
against the business methods of some 
millers—whether or not it applies to 
our correspondent we have no means 
of knowing: When a farmer brings a 
load of wheat to many mills, it is in- 
spected by ‘the miller, and the price 
fixed upon its condition. Then the 
wheat is put through the cleaner, the 
chaff, light grains, or other refuse, re- 
turned to the farmer, and only the 
clean wheat paid for. The clean wheat 
is always one grade higher than before 
it passed through the cleaner, and 
therefore worth on an average three 
cents more per bushel. The foul stuff 
that reduced its grade is not paid for, 
but returned to the farmer if he wants 
it. The cost to the miller hag not been 
an eighth of a cent per bushel, but it 
has cost the farmer the loss of the 
screenings, and that may be a bushel, 
or a bushel and a half on a large load, 
as there is nothing left but the clean 
wheat. The miller has apparently 
paid full price for the wheat on De- 
troit grading, but he has practically 
beaten him out of 75 cents to $1 on his 
load. We have seen this done at sev- 
eral points in the southern part of this 
State, and know that the grain grow- 
ers did not get what properly be- 
longed to them. 


There is another part of this com- 
munication to which we wish to direct 


attention. It says it is impossible to 
make fine distinctions in purchasing 
wheat, and that the farmers all ex- 
pect the same price, even if their 
wheat is not quite so-good as others. 
This is undoubtedly true to a certain 
extent, and it is because they do not 
know just what their wheat grades. 
That would be remedied, as well as 
some other difficulties in the wheat 
business, if we had a system of grad- 
ing and inspection by the State, fixing 
the value of each grade in the market, 
and thus educating farmers to a 
knowledge of what their grain is ac- 
tually worth. It would be worth three 
cents per bushel on fully half of the 
crop of this State to those who grow 


wheat. 
Our correspondent undoubtedly re- 


members when the Detroit Board of 
Trade included two other grades of 
wheat in its list—extra white and No. 
1 red. He also knows that the wheat 
of Michigan is of just as high quali- 
ty how as then, but that not a single 
bushel of it sells above the value of 
No. 1 white and No. 2 red. We have 
seen wheat averaging 62 and 63 pounds 
to the bushel, selling as No. 1 white. 
Some of it went to local millers, and 
the balance was shipped to Detroit. 
Our correspondent also knows that 
not a bushel of such wheat is ever 
sold on the Detroit Board of Trade. It 
is all adulterated in the mixing house 
to bring it down to the ordinary 
grades, the mixer making a big profit 
on the transaction. The only remedy 
for such a state of affairs is to take 
the grading and inspection of grain 
out of the hands of private parties or 
corporations, and place it in the hands 
of State officials. It will surely put 
the whole business on a perfectly fair 
basis, protect the purchaser as well as 
the seller, and be a great help in im- 
proving the quality of the grain crops 
of the State. 





The columns of rot which are being 
published by the daily press regarding 
the conduct of the war, is a worse in- 
fliction than the war itself. Every ed- 
itor is sure he knows just who is to 
blame for everything that went wrong, 
and could very easily remedy all mis- 
takes. The statements of these critics 
show conclusively that they have not 
the slightest knowledge of the subject, 
and that they would be incapable of 
commanding a street-cleaning squad, 


let alone a regiment, a briga ; 
a gade, or zn 





THE BEAN CROP. 





From correspondents in several 
counties we learn that the bean crop 
of the State will be a poor one, beth 
in quantity and quality. From Shia- 
Wwassee and Genesee samples have 
reached us showing the crop to be bad- 
ly affected with rust. The rust is on 
the pods, but the beans in each in- 
stance are discolored more or less, and 
would only sell as culls. There are 
also unfavorable reports from parts of 
Oakland, Livingston and Wayne. The 
unfavorable conditions are attributed 
in some places to hot, damp weather, 
and in others to drouth. 

One correspondent asks for a rem- 
edy for rust on his crop. The best 
remedy for rust on plants is Bordeaux 
mixture. Whether it could be effect- 
ively applied to the bean crop is a 
question we cannot answer. Spray- 
ing with a force pump might prove ef- 
ficacious, but it would have to be ap- 
plied as soon as symptoms of an at- 
tack of rust were apparent, as it soon 
affects the color of the beans, and 


nothing will remedy that. Perhaps 
some of our readers have experi- 


mented with their crop this season, 
and can give some advice from their 
own experience. We should be 
pleased to have them send in a report. 
Should also like to have a report of 
the condition of the crop in every 
neighborhood where it is grown to any 
extent. 


SEVERAL 





INTERESTING QUES- 


TIONS. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

Will you please answer, through The 
Michigan Farmer, the following ques- 
tions: 

Why is it that we never see any No. 
1 red wheat quoted in our market re- 
ports? Is there no No. 1 red wheat 
grown in Michigan? Why is it that 
No. 2 red brings more in our market 
than No. 1 white? Surely No. 1 white 
ought to bring as much as No. 2 red, 
if they were both sold on their merits. 

Also, why is it that with our banks 
full of money, and many of them hunt- 
ing a place in Europe to loan their 
money, the farmers, of this part 
of Michigan at least, have to pay 18 
per cent for small loans for a short 
time, no matter how good their paper 
is, and if it is $5 or so for one month, 
even as high as 60 per cent (sixty per 
eent), per annum. 

The Leiter raise in wheat was of 
little benefit to the majority of farm- 
ers, for most of them had to sell last 
fall before wheat came up very much, 
whereas if they could have borrowed 
money at a reasonable rate of interest 
they could have held on to the crop 
till they were ready to sell. Also one 
year ago last fall, when oats were sell- 
ing at from 12 to 15 cents, many had to 
sell both oats and their stock because 
they could not hold them; whereas, if 
they could have gotten money cheap. 
or at a reasonable rate, they could have 
fed their grain, and it would have 
brought them double the price that 
they got for it. 

Have not some of our States a law 
which says that one cannot charge 
more than the legal rate of interest 
without losing the interest, no matter 
what the contract is? I think that our 
Farmers’ Clubs and Granges would do 
a good work to have such a law passed 
in this State, or have a farmers’ bank 
started of their own. By answering 
the above you will much oblige. 

Saginaw County. EPH, KNIGHT. 
correspondent regarding the grading 
and value of wheat are answered in 
another column. No. 1 white and No. 
2 red are regarded as about even in 
quality, the difference in value com- 
ing from the fact that No. 2 red is the 
contract or speculative grade, and is 
in better demand than No. 1 white. 
The old grades of extra white and No. 
1 red were practically the same, but 
both have been dropped. They repre- 
sented the highest quality of the two 

rarieties. Not many years ago extra 

Some of the questions asked by this 
white was the contract or speculative 
grade in this market, and sold at the 
highest price. 

Regarding the loaning of mouey, 
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there is a State law for its regulation. 
The legal rate is 6 per cent per annum, 
but if expressed in the contract 8 per 
cent can be collected. We confess that 
we did not know farmers were paying 
such excessive rates of interest for 
money. In this city men who make a 
business of loaning money on chattels, 
such as machinery, furniture, fixtures, 
etc., charge up to two per cent a 
month, but it is done in such a man- 
ner as to evade the law. But these 
borrowers have no other resource. 
Their security is of such a nature that 
a bank cannot make loans upon it. If 
the paper of the same party was good, 
banks would be glad to loan money on 
it at 5 and 6 per cent. You will al- 
ways find that the interest on money 
bears a close relation to the value and 
desirability of the security upon 
which it is loaned. Hence, as we have 
frequently said, good credit is within 
5 or 6 per cent as good as money in a 
bank, for it will then only cost that to 
get what you require. 

The idea of a farmers’ bank is all 
right, but you will find that such a 
bank would have to follow the same 
rules as other banks in loaning funds, 
or it would fail. It should always be 
remembered that a bank is merely an 
institution to receive and loan out 
money for owners. The owners may 
be capitalists, farmers, mechanics, or 
anything else, but they will all de- 
mand that their money be loaned only 
on security that will avoid all risk of 
loss. A farmers’ bank, therefore, 
would not take any more chances in 
loaning money than if it were owned 
and run by capitalists. 

Regarding the Leiter wheat deal, 
our correspondent should remember 
that it began over a year ago, and by 
September 1 prices had advanced to 
95 3-4¢ on both No. 2 red and No. 1 
white. It sold at 91¢c on August 18. If 
the farmers had marketed most of 
their grain by that date, then all the 
millions of bushels marketed  after- 
ward must have come from some oth- 
er source. Our correspondent is cer- 
tainly in error about this matter, as 
over three-quarters of the crop in this 
and other States was marketed after 
prices had reached 90 cents. Prices 
had advanced to 77 cents by July 1st, 
before the crop had been harvested. If 
you have a file of The Farmer you can 
readily verify this. 





WHAT THEY CONSIDER THE 
WISEST POLICY. 





At the recent state convention of the 
Democrats of Missouri the following 
resolutions were included in their plat- 
form: 

We are opposed to waging war for 
conquest, but as this war was forced 
upon us by the intolerant conduct of 
the Spanish government and people, 
we declare that it should be prosecuted 
until Spain is driven from the West- 
ern hemisphere, 

And since the prosecution of the war 
has entailed great loss to us of both 
life and treasure, we demand that Por- 
to Rico and Spanish territory in the 
West Indies, except Cuba, shall be 
seized by the Uni+~7 States or be taken 
by possession of arms and held under 
the sovereignty of this country. 

We favor carrying out in good faith 
the resolution of Congress under which 
we intervened in Cuba, and in aiding 
the Cubans to establish and maintain 
an independent government of their 
own, if they desire this, and we will 
favor its peaceful annexation when- 
ever it can be done with the consent 
of the people of the island. 

We insist on the strict maintenance 
of the Monroe doctrine and hold that 
any departure from it would be both 
unwise and hazardous. At the same 
time we declare that no American peo- 
pie should be held by force in unwilling 
subjection to European authority, and 
We oppose any alliance of a political 
nature with any European government, 
believing that the maintencnce of the 
Monroe doctrine, in all its integrity, 
both letter and spirit, is necessary to 
tbe exclusion of European authority 
from these continents, and essential to 





our undisputed supremacy in American 
affairs. 

We are opposed to the acquisition of 
the Philippines or other territory in the 
Eastern hemisphere. 

We declare that as an important in- 
cident to war our government should 
acquire all necessary harbors and coal- 
ing srations in the Philippines or else- 
Where, and that the treaty of peace 
With Spain or any government estab- 
lished on the islands should guarantee 
1o us commercial privileges equal to 
or superior to those enjoyed by the 
ether nations. 

The Nicaragua canal should be con- 
structed and coutrolled by the United 
States. It is necessary to our national 
defense and the promotion of our com- 
merce, and we declare the government 
should, without delay, put itself in po- 
sition to inaugurate the work of com- 
pletion as speedily as possible. 

We print the above extract as show- 
ing the trend of public opinion on the 
questions which have come up for so- 
lution through the war’ with Spain. 
Such expressions are valuable as show- 
ing how representative men regard the 
situation, and what they believe the 
government should do in the present 
emergency. Every political assem- 
blage should discuss and decide upon 
what should be the policy of the coun- 
try in regard to the territories which 
have been surrendered to us by the 
Spaniards. In this way public opin- 
ion can be concentrated so as to point 
out clearly what a majority of the peo- 
ple consider the wisest policy to pur- 
sue under new conditions, which have 
been foreed upon us by the war. Every 
citizen should give this important ques- 
tion careful consideration. 





AN EXCURSION TO THE AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE. 


BY C. M. PIERCE, SECRETARY OF THE 
STATE FARMERS’ CLUB ASSOCIATION. 








(Concluded.) 

We were next taken to Prof. Mar- 
shall, who has charge of the experi- 
mental station in bacteriology. We 
entered this room feeling that we 
should not be much interested, and 
that the work done here was beyond 
the comprehension of us ordinary 
farmers. Beforewe had talked with the 
Professor five minutes we began to un- 
derstand that of all the departments 
this one was among the most impor- 
tant, and that any one, though they be 
“a wayfaring man” could not be here 
long without comprehending the im- 
portance of the work done here, not 
only for the benefit of the farmer, but 
humanity as a whole. And whenever 
in the future I visit the College this 
department will be among the first I 
shall seek out. My advice to those 
who visit the College is, do not fail to 
visit this department. This department 
takes up the development, cause and 
prevention of bacteria in butter, 
cheese, milk, water, soil, ete., causes 
and prevention of hog and chicken 
cholera, typhoid and Asiatic fevers, il- 
lustrates by experiments how bacteria 
which cause these diseases are grown 
and multiplied. The Professor thought 
that a ten weeks’ study of bacteria by 
the farmers of the State would nearly, 
if not quite, eliminate hog and chicken 
cholera from among the diseases of do- 
mestic animals. Between three and 
four hundred infants died in this State 
during the month of June; this num- 
ber was increased to about 5,000 in 
July. A large percentage of tuis enor- 
mous increase was due to ignorance 
and carelessness in giving liquid food 
which had developed poisonous bac- 
teria. Among the many different ex- 
periments being carried on here were 
23 samples of milk in which 23 kinds 
of bacteria were developed. The ladies 
seem to take more interest in this de- 
partment than men, which is a very en- 
couraging feature of the work. 

We next visited the Mechanical De- 
partment and spent a very pleasant 
half hour with Prof. Weil. It would 
be impossible for us, in the space al- 
lowed, to tell or describe all we saw 
here. The making of all kinds of ma-~- 
chinery, blacksmithing, foundry work, 
engineering, designing, milling, ete., 
are a few of the many things taught 
here—not in theory but by actual prac- 
tice; not only how to know, but to 
make, is the aim. This department 
for a number of years has been taxed 
to its utmost capacity, and students 
cannot be graduated fast enough to fill 
positions waiting for them. In order 
to fill the growing demand for grad- 


iuates from this department the facul- 


ty of the College are preparing a short 
course of about two years for those 
who do not wish to take the longer one. 





The study of those in charge of this 
department, as well as in the others, 
seemed to be to make the work prac- 
tical and bring it as near those who 
toil for their livelihood as possible. 
And I think I am safe in saying that a 
two or four-years’ course at this school 
is within the reach, from a financial 
point, of every young man or woman 
in this State who is physically well 
and have tneir own way to make in the 
world. 

We uext visited the greenhouse, 
where Foreman Gunson gave us some 
very practical ideas in regard to the 
work carried on here. The greenhouse 
is not kept for an ornament, but to 
teach the uses, habits, diseases, ete., of 
different kinds of plants and flowers, 
forcing vegetables, ete., how to orna- 
ment lawns, plot flower beds, ete. The 
greenhouse contains many rare and 
beautiful tropical plants, and with the 
lawns presented a beautiful sight. The 
thought came to me that if farmers 
would make a more careful study of 
the laying out and ornamentation of 
their yards and lawns, at a small cost, 
life on the farm would be made less 
dreary and more attractive. Reader, 
when visiting the College, don’t forget 
the greenhouse and its surroundings. 

It was now nearly train time, and 
there was much yet to be seen. 
Through the courtesy of the secretary 
of the College, I. H. Butterfield, we 
made arrangements to stay over until a 
later train. We next visited the Bo- 
tanical Department with Prof. Wheeler. 
We were taken to the class rvom, 
shown methods of instruction, also 
laboratory, methods of discovering the 
growth, nature, and diseases that at- 
tack the different kinds of plant life; 
the nature of weeds and how to con- 
tend with them; grains and their dis- 
eases. We were shown several sam- 
ples of smutty wheat sent by farmers 
from the southern part of the State, 
who said their crops were nearly 
ruined. A simple preventative applied 
to their seed last fall would have saved 
thousands of bushels of wheat to these 
farmers. Thousands of acres of cab- 
bage were nearly ruined by disease last 
year, which have been saved this year 
by following instructions from this de- 
partment. Thousands of acres of beans 
are being destroyed by rust this year, 
which could have been saved if simple 
remedies had been applied. Al) kinds 
of seed sent to this department are 
examined free of charge for impurities. 
This department has a collection of 
over 70,000 plants. which is one of the 
best in the United States. 

Our time being limited, we hastened 
on to President Snyder's office, where 
we spent a pleasant and instructive 
half hour, getting much news and val- 
uable information. The Woman’s 
Department, a new feature at the Col- 
lege, is proving a great success. There 
were 82 in this department Jast year, 
and there will be over 100 this year, 
and it is feared applicants will have 
to be turned away on account of lack 
of room. One very encouraging fea- 
ture of this department this yearis that 
a large majerity of the pupils are farm- 
ers’ daughters, while last year nearly 
50 per cent were from the city. This 
fact shows that farmers’ daughters are 
waking up to the fact that if they keep 
pace with the young men a course of 
higher study is necessary. Not only 
are young ladies given an opportunity 
for a higher academic education, but 
also instruction from the practical and 
economic side of life. It is being dem- 
onstrated that in this progressive age 
it is as necessary for a farmer to be 
thoroughly educated in order to make 
a success of his vocation as it is for 
any other business, and necessarily this 
is as necessary with the farmer’s wife. 
The object of this department is to 
develop as nearly as possible an ideal 
womanhood; to educate young ladies to 
the farm and not from it; to make 
woman's work on the farm a pleasure 
rather than a drudgery, as so many 
make it; to teach them how to appre- 
ciate and enjoy the privileges and op- 
portunities farm life affords to those 
who are educated to enjoy them. 
Young ladies are also given a_ two- 
years’ course on the piano, and also a 
fine course in art to those who desire 
it. Iv addition to the academic course, 
each pupil is required to take a thor- 
ough course in economic and practical 
cooking, plain and fine sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, beautifying the 
howe, ete. The different departments 
are presided over by teachers of widely 
known experience and ability, the dean 
of this department being one of the 
most cultured ladies in the Unsted 
States, a graduate of Wellesley College. 
The cooking teacher is a graduate of 
the Drexel Institute, and the sewing 
teacher a graduate of Pratt Institute. 





Board, under the management of the 
cooking club last year, cost much less 
than board under the management of 
the other clubs, showing conclusively 
that teaching the art of cooking is a 
success from a financial standpoint. 
The cost for a young lady toattend this 
school one year is about $100.  No- 
where in the Union are such opportuni- 
ties for a higher and practical educa- 
tion offered to farmers’ daughters. 
The fact that many from the cities are 
attending this school shows the desir- 
ability of the opportunities offered 
here. One matter was brought to my 
attention by President Snyder that 
ought to make the fathers and mothers 
on the farms of Michigan feel proud 
and thankful that their lot was cast in 
the country instead of the city, and 
that is, of the sixteen students expelled 
from the College in the past three 
years, only one has come from the 
country, and every student expelled 
was a cigarette fiend. 

We next met Prof. Wocdworth, as- 
sistant professcr of physics, and ac- 
cepted with alacrity an invitation to 
replenish the inner man, after which 
we repaired to Prof. Woodworth’s of- 
fice, where we became very much in- 
terested in the work earried on here 
in the interest of the farmer. Prof. 
Woodworth teaches physics and nat- 
ural philosophy as applied to farm 
machinery. as well as electrical engi- 
neering. The physical laboratory con- 
tains a nice collection of interesting 
models and apparatus from the best 
makers of both Europe and America. 
The power of pulleys, pressure en- 
gines, how to make thermometers, 
telephones, ete., are taught. Like all 
the other departments we visited, the 
students are not only taughtthetheory, 
but actual practice in making and op- 
erating is insisted upon. At this time 
we were obliged to leave, as the time 
for tbe last train east was drawing 
near, and cars, like time, wait for no 
man. We left much unseen and with 
many questions of interest unasked. 

We went to the College in a frame 
of mind to criticise, and came away 
feeling there was much to praise and 
litle to find fauit with. The value of 
the College and the work it is doing for 
the farmers of Michigan is incaleulable, 
and there seems to be a growing de- 
sire among all the employes to place 
the College in as close touch with the 
farmer as possible. This school is the 
property of the taxpayers of Michi- 
gan, the employes are working for us; 
it is our duty to watch over and care 
for it as closely as we do our own 
home; give intelligent criticism when 
we deem it necessary, and praise when 
due, and uphold it with our moral and 
financial support. In my opinion, much 
of the future success of the farmers 
of this State depends on the Agricul- 
tural College—moraliy, intellectually 
and financially. 

In conclusion, I would say, if you 
want a beautiful place to recreate, 
take an excursion to the Agricultural 
College. If you want to make a profit- 
able investment of a day or two’s time, 
take in the College. If you have a son 
or daughter to educate, go to the Col- 
lege. If you are in trouble about your 
crops, soil, or stock, make a visit to the 
Agricultural College. 





Farm Wagon for only $19.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed 
upon the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, 
sold at the low price of $19.95. The wagon is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch 
wheels with 4 inch tire. 





This wagon is made of best material through- 
out, and really cost but a trifle more than a 
set of new wheels and fully guarartteed for 
oneyear. Catalogue giving afull description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., whoalso 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axie. 
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CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK: 
WOOD. 


re should be pleased to Lave any of our read- 
Fg a take on interest in household topics 
send in their views and opin‘ons upon any sub- 
ject which is under discussior, or which they 
wish discussed. The invitation is general, and 
we hope to see it accepted by many. Address 
all letters for The Household to Mrs. Ella E. 
Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


DOTTIE’S DISAPPOINTMENT. 


“Good morning, Dottie,’ said grand- 
mamma; j 

And she patted each little cheek; 

“I want to tell you the nicest thing 
You’ve heard for many a week. 

Last night, while you were fast asleep, 
A little sister came; 

She cannot talk, nor walk, nor creep, 


And she hasn’t any name.” 


“But where did the baby use to live? 
And who brought her bere to me? 
The little one questioned with anxious 
face, : 
In her sweet sincerity. : 
Grandmamma smoothed the tangled hair, 
And wrapped a warm soft gown 
Around her darling, as she said, 
“The good Lord brought her down. 


The child burst into a flood of tears, 
And wept so hard, so long, 

One searce could get her broken words— 
“My papa did so wrong :— 

The Lord came right into our house 
And he never called-ed me; 

Why, ever and ever since I ve been born, 
I’ve wanted the Lord to see.’ 





HOME CHATS. WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 
our. EXCURSION. 
The Michigan Farmer second an- 


nual excursion is now a thing of the 
past, but we can think of the good 
time we had for a long time to come. 

Between three and four hundred 
Michigan and Ohio people gathered at 
the time appointed, the evening of 


August 22, at the Zenner-Raymond 
building as arranged. Here refresh- 


nents were served ard badges distrib- 
uted. About ten o'clock the’ whole 
party embarked upon the Detroit and 
Cleveland Navigation Company’s mag- 
nificent steamer City of Alpena, and 
shortly after eleven we were off. 

Delightful weather was experienced 
throughout the trip. and Tuesday's 
thunder shower upon the water was a 
novel sight to most of us which de- 
tracted not the least from our enjoy- 
ment. With brief stops at the several 
ports along the route we landed at 
Mackinac Island early Wednesday 
morning. 

This noted island has been described 
so often that anything further than a 


passing notice seems unnecessary. It 
is a most picturesque spot. Shaded 


drives lead to the princinal points of 
interest. Arched Rock, a natural arch 
of solid limestone formation, rises to a 
height of nearly 150 feet above the 
water. Sugar-loaf Peak, so named 
from its resemblance to an old-fashion- 
ed sugar-loaf, Skull Cave, and Lover's 
Leap are among the spots visited. 
Point Lookout, the highest point on the 
island, rises 298 feet above the water. 

Among other things supposed to be 
interesting to sightseers, we were 
shown the house wlrere Edward Ever- 
ett Hale wrote his famous book, “The 
Man Without a Country.” 

Tourists are besieged with souvenir 
sellers. and one has an unending ar- 
ray of articles to select from, and 
usually finds it difficult to resist buying 
more than they intended. 

The island is gaining in favor as a 
summer resort and many beautiful cot- 
tages, the property of wealthy men of 
Chicago and other cities, are scattered 
over the island. Hotels, with every 
modern convenience for the accommo- 
dation of guests are located here, one 
of which has rooms for 1,000 guests. 

At Mackinac our party divided, some 
going on to Marquette, some to the 
“Soo,” or to other points, while quite 
a number returned on the same boat 
to Detroit. 

Taking it all around, the Michigan 
Farmer's second harvest excursion was 


au decided success, and everybody 
seemed to enjoy themselves’ im- 
mensely. 


There is some talk of a trip to Niag- 
ara Falls next year, and no doubt this 
plan will meet with the approval of 
those who are thinking of going. 





A piece of alum the size of a walnut 
dissulved in hot water then added to 
the first vinegar in which cucumber 
pickles are placed, will make them nice 
and crisp. This vinegar should be 
thrown away and fresh prepared to 
keep them permanently. That first 
used may be quite weak if the second 
vinegar is strong. 





A PRETTY BASKET. 

From some very thick pasteboard 
cut a piece five inches square. Cut 
four more pieces, each piece being six 
inches long on one side and five inches 
on the other side, and three and a half 
inches wide. These are for the sides of 
the basket. On one side of each piece 
of pasteboard put one thickness of 
white sheet-wadding: this is for the in- 
side. Fasten the wadding on with a 
little glue around the edges. Now 
cover both sides of all the pieces with 
gold-colored satin, cutting the satin 
quarter of an inch larger all around 
than the pasteboard. Turn in at the 
edges and top-sew together neatly with 
very fine silk. Sew the four sides to 
the bottom piece, then sew them to- 
gether at the four corners. Take two 
brass rings, the size of a silver quarter 
dollar, crochet or button-hole stitch 
them over with gold-colored embroid- 
ery silk and put them on at opposite 
sides of the basket for the handles, 
sewing them firmly to the satin just 
on the edge. Make a box-plaiting of 
half-inch-wide, satin ribbon, same 
color as the satin; plait it through the 
middle and sew it on the seams at the 
four corners, then sew the same 
around the edge at the top of the bas- 
ket. 

On one side of the basket—on the in- 
side—is a small pocket three and a half 
inches across the top, three inches at 
the bottom, and two and a half inches 
deep. This is made of the satin. Cut 
it four and three-quarters inches long 
and gather it to the given size. Have 
a tiny heading at the top and sew on 
with fine silk. At both of the upper 
corners of this pocket put a tiny bow 
of baby-ribbon, same shade as the 


satin. A small needle-book is with 
the basket. Two bits of pasteboard 
each two inches long and one and 


three-quarters inches wide, are covered 
with the satin, and two pieces of white 
flannel button-hole stitched around the 
edges are between the covers. Fasten 
all together at one side with three tiny 
bows made of baby-ribbon, same as 
that on the pocket. 
ILKA. 





PURITY AND VIRTUE. 
Purity when applied to human char- 
acter means cleanliness of character; 
a purity of life and motive in the in- 


dividual, It is an attribute that may be’ 


acquired by avoiding and putting away 
everything of a contrary nature; that 
is, contrary to the principles of purity. 
And on the other hand this attribute 
may be lost to an individual by the 
indulgence in any thought or action 
that in any way lowers one’s moral 
status. 

When looking for an example of pur- 
ity among the human race, the mind 
naturally reverts to childhood, as em- 
bodying all that is pure and lovely. 
But while in a general sense a child 
may be pure, yet in the strictest and 
fullest sense of the term this can not 
be said to be true, because every child 
must of a necessity have inherited a 
sinful nature in a greater or less de- 
gree; and for the development of this 
nature there is only needed a certain 
combination of circumstances; a 
knowledge or the lack of knowledge of 
certain conditions within itself. Of 
course, not every child has these in- 
herited tendencies in the same degree. 
It would be preposterous to suppose 
that the child born of Christian par- 
ents inherits the same evil tendencies 
as the child of vicious parents, men 
and women who _ have spent their 
whole life in living in defiance of all 
laws whether they be civil or moral. 

A child of the former, if it had the 
right bringing up, and was fortified 
against evil by a knowledge of that 
evil and its effects upon those who al- 
low themselves to come under its in- 
influence, might not, and should not, 
show any of the undesirable charac- 
teristics usually found in the grown-up 
child; while on the other hand the 
child born of the latter class is almost 
certain to show the effects of the life 
lived by its parents, and that at an 
early age. 

A friend of mine, who has traveled 
extensively, told me that while pass- 
ing through one of the worst districts 
of New York city, a district so criminal 
as to make life unsafe even in day- 
light, that what struck him the most 
forcibly was the impish-looking faces 
of the children, even in those who 
were scarcely able to walk. Undoubt- 
edly that which is inherited has far 
the greatér influence in determining 
the cast of one’s character, as well as 
the cast of their features; yet both can 





be greatly modified by habits and other 
influences. 

Generosity, benevolence, purity in 
the heart will leave their stamp upon 
the countenance; likewise stinginess, 
craftiness, licentiousness will leave 
their mark upon the features. If the 
pure, harmless thoughts of children are 
superseded by worldly, sinful thoughts, 
then the features and chartcter of the 
child must also change to correspond 
with this change. The child is not to 
blame for this undesirable change, for 
it is a creature of circumstances, over 
which it has no control. Regardless of 
the consequences to the child it is 
taught everything that is thought to 
be smart, and ofttimes punished for 
doing the very ‘same things when it 
bas older grown. A child is like a 
sponge in that it will absorb a little of 
everything with which it comes in con- 
tact. This can be overcome, First, by 
not allowing them to come in contact, 
any more than is actually necessary, 
with undesirable influences; Second, 
by following that principle of ‘“fore- 
warned is forearmed.” 

If the child is not what it ought to 
be it must be because of the ignorance, 
sarelessness or criminal negligence of 
the parents or other grown people. As 
the child older grows, it comes more 
in contact with the outside world, and 
very much of the world’s influence is 
of a decidedly harmful character; but 
the worst of it is that more often than 
not the child has not the protection 
of right knowledge. By right knowl- 
edge we mean the possession of every- 
thing that ought to be included in that 
principle of “forewarned is_ fore- 
armed.” Unfortunate indeed is the 
boy or girl who must meet sin in its 
stronghold unprotected by this knowl- 
edge and pushed on by the inherited 
tendencies of generations of wrong 
living. 

How sad, indeed, it is to see so many 
young, who are “fast,” spending the 
best years of their .ife in worldly 
jl-nsure, to settle down in later life, 
if at all, only to bequenth to another 
generation the same tendencies of na- 
ture and chariucteristics that domineat- 
ed them when :bey were sowing their 
‘wild oats.” Not only will they reap 
an expensive harvest, but all posterity 
wi.l be influenced thereby. 

Smith. M. N. EDGERTON. 





A LUMBER CAMP. 





One who visits the northern woods 
always has a desire to see a Jumber 
camp. The one of which I speak was 
situated about three miles from a small 
town in northern Michigan. 

On entering the camp ground we saw 
the large timber had been cut, leaving 
only the smaller growth in the spot 
selected for the camp. Old freight cars 
were used in part for buildings. The 
first car we entered was occupied by 
the engineer and family. His wife and 
little girl were the only ones of this 
sex on the grounds, The next two cars 
were used for the dining hall for the 
‘umpmen. Tables the length of the 
car were spread with oil cloth, and tin 
cups and plates were used in place of 
crockery. Each table was supplied 
With bottles of catsup and large bowls 
of apple butter; other eatables were 
not in sight. Then we went into the 
kitchen car. <A long table, fastened se- 
curely to one side of the car, was used 
for dishwashing, ete., and at the far- 
ther end was the moulding-board and 
rolling pin, and here was a man stir- 
ring cake in a Jarge bread pan. Two 
large ranges occupied the other side of 
the car. Four men were kept busy 
doing cooking and baking for the ninety 
men who were employed at this camp. 
Tents were used for the sleeping apart- 
ments. 

On a side hill we noticed a bower of 
green and, on inquiry, were told that it 
was the .horse stable. It had been 
made of hemlock boughs. This showed 
that a vein of artistic beauty was pus- 
sessed by some of the men. 

The pastor and choir had been in- 
Vited to hoid services with the men, so 
it was Sunday afterneon when I visited 
the camp. When called to order, the 
men were half afraid to come where 
they could hear, but as the choir sang 
and the music stole out in the woods 
you cold see them advancing from all 
directions, and as the first hymn was 
finished about seventy-five men were 
seated, eager to listen. There were as- 
sembled young, middle-aged and gray- 
haired men, some shaven and clean; 


others, apparently, had not been ac- 
quainted with a razor fer many 
months. 


The pastor's talk pleased them, as it 
was not one to make them feel wholly 
discontented with their lot, by telling 





them how wicked they were; but show- 
ing how courageous and self-denying 
they’ were in endeavoring to gain «a 
livelihood. As we left many a cheery 
good-bye was sounded through the 
woods and their eager voices called out 
“Speak to us again.” RODY 





SHORT STOPS. 


lara M. writes: To make a_ very 
useful article (a mattress cover) take 
white cotton cloth and some cotton 
batting. Make two covers size of your 
mattress of the cloth and between 
them put one thickness of the batting 
just as it opens from the rol. Quilt in 
frames as you would a quilt, in dia- 
monds, straight rows, shells or waves 
as you fancy. Turn the edges in and 
stitch on the machine. These are par- 
ticularly nice for children’s beds. 

A pretty laundry bag to hang in a 
bed-room to receive soiled handker- 
chieves, collars, cuffs, etc.. is made of 
red and white striped linen. A piece 
of linen is required fifty inches long 
and twenty-six inches wide. Turn 
over four inches at the top after 
doubling the cloth and sewing up the 
sides and stitch twice for a shirr string 
easing. Run in red braid or tape (two 
strings so as to draw both ways) to 
draw up by. One side seam may be 
left open to permit entrance of soiled 


articles without loosening the shirr 
strings every time. 
* * * 
L. N. H. writes: We often hear 


mothers say they are sorry when va- 
cation comes, it is such a bother to 
have the little ones around home. It 
is true they get their clothes dirtier 
than when at school. but never mind 
if they are a trifle dirty as long as 
they are well and having a good time. 
It doesn’t pay to be continually nag- 
ging them about their clothes. 

Little folks are always ready for a 
ride when the lLorse comes to the door 
and this makes it necessary to wash 
them and change their clothes, but the 
pleasure it gives more than pays for 
the trouble. Then they make frequent 
trips to the cookie jaf and track iu 
mud occasionally, but the time will 
come, all too soon, when the children 
will be grown up and living in homes 
of their own. If we would only stop 
to think of this, we would not be so 
easily annoyed at trifles, for there will 
come a time te the most of us when 
we will long for the patter of little 
feet and wonder how a few crumbs 
and prints of muddy feet worried us 
as they did. Then let us make their 
childhood a happy one, and especially 
so during vacation. 

I would say to those housekeepers 
who are obliged to be on their feet so 
much to use a high chair. My feet 
and limbs always get tired first. So 
my husband when he came from town 
one day brought me an office chair; 
it was rather high for me, but by saw- 
ing off the legs it was all right. I car: 
sit in it while ironing, baking and dish- 
washing, and find it a great help. 

* * * 


Mary L. writes: I have been a read- 
er of The Michigan Farmer for a long 
time, but never tried to write for The 
Household until now when I come to 
tell that troubled sister how to drive 
away those ants. Did she ever try tar- 
tar emetic? Put some of it in a dish 
of well sweetened water and nut it 
where the ants are thickest and they 
will all disappear. I do not know 
what becomes of them, but they will 
leave in a hurry, and not come back 
in a long time. I used to be troubled 
with ants so badly that I had to place 
everything over a pan of water. Now 
if they make their appearance I fix 
them some tartar emetic and they are 
not long in leaving. 

I wish some one would tell me if 
borax will prevent the hair from turn- 
ing gray, that is if the hair be washed 
in borax water. 





Never allow bread dough to adhere 
to the sides of the bread pan, leaving it 
there from one baking day to the next. 
Keep the pan clean and sift the nour 
remaining in it each time before leav- 
ing it. 





One of the many useful ways i 
which a screen manifests its utility as 
an article of convenience is in hiding 
the dining tadle in a room which is 
used as a sitting-room also. In fact. 
there is nothing about the house which 
helds the housewife’s favor more com- 
pletely than the three-sectioned screen. 
Silkoline at a shilling a yard makes a 
good covering for it, and the frame 
may be bought for half a dollar or 
more, according to style of workman- 
ship. 
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THE TOILER. 

Once a poor toiler worked, and his 
work so far surpassed that of all other 
toilers that they came to him and 
asked him how he made his work so 
perfect. He only worked the more 
zealously for answer. Then they 
carefully watched that they might find 
his secret. They only saw that he 
faithfully worked from day to day. 
But as he toiled he seemed to fade 
away; the more perfect was his work 
the fainter shone the spark of life in 
his frail body; but so beautiful grew 
his work that people no longer thought 
of the toiler, they thought only of his 
wonderful work. 

Then it happened that after many 
years the toiler died, and yet they 
could not find his secret. As the years 
passed the poor toiler was forgotten, 
but his soul which he had put into 
his work shone through it with a won- 
derful beauty that will live forever, 
for life alone can impart life, and only 
such work endures as has enshrined 
in it the soul of the worker. 

Eaton County. in MM... B. 








CONTRIBUTED RECIVES, 





Sugar Hermits.--'Twe eges, two cnps 
sugar, one cup thick sour creain. one 
cup melted butter, sait. one-third ‘of a 
nutmeg, grated; one rather scant tea- 
spoonful soda, eight cups sifted tiour, 
one cup currants. Roll withont knead- 
ing, cut like cookies and bake in hot 
oven and remove veforve they bezin te 
brown. 

Molasses Hermits.—One and one-half 
cups sugar, one-half cup molasses or 
maple syrup, one-half cup thick cereani. 
one-balf cup melted butter, ene cup 
buttermilk, one heaping teaspoonful 
soda, salt, one-third teaspoonful each 
of cassia, nutmeg, ginger, cloves, all- 
spice, one cup seeded or seedless rai- 
sins, flour to roll very soft. Bake in 
moderate oven, Two cups thick cream 
may be substituted for the -ream. but- 
ter and buttermilk here viven, if pre- 
ferred. Omit the butter and use only 
sufficient flour for a thin batrev, and 
flour the raisins if “patties” or “gems” 
are wanted. Drop them in uttered 
gem pans and bake in an oven not too 
hot. 





Ry tas: Fe 





Our space for Household matters has 
from necessity been somewhat limited 
for the past few months, but now we 
shall be wanting more contributions. 
Bright. helpful, practical articles will 
be welcome. And don’t forget our 
Short Stops column. It has lan- 
guished somewhat of late. Send in 
your letters, friends. We can use 
them. 





Three times as much flour as lard, 
with a little salt and cold water to mix 
to a dough is a good rule for a plain 
pie crust. Do not knead, but toss the 
deugh out upon a floured board and 
roll out. 





To cook bacon so it will not curl in 
so doing, place the thinly cut slices be- 
tween the bars of a toaster and place 


“over a dripping-pan in the oven, where 


it will cook nice and crisp yet remain 
perfectly flat. 





~ 

An injection of glycerine, two table- 
spoonsful to a pint of hot water, is 
said to be efficacious as an injection in 
case of constipation wien all else fails. 





© C.—I colored that ribbon you so much 
adired with the Magic dye pink; all their 
dyes delight me. 





Che Poultry (arb. 


WELCOMED HOME. 


We are glad to learn that The Mich- 
‘gan Farmer is again located at De- 
troit. It seemed almost like a stranger 
io us since the great fire until we re- 
ceived our last paper, which appeared 
i an entirely new dress, and looked 
as of old. And we for one welcome it 
back to our great State, and hope it 
Will never have to leave its borders 
again. We take several farm papers, 
but The Farmer is our standby in 
everything. We look for its coming as 
one looks for some friend. And surely 
it has been a friend to us, as we could 
hot have accomplished what we have 
in the three years of our farm life had 
it not been for the help we received 
from The Michigan Farmer, Our crops 


are good, and everything points to a 
successful year with our poultry. Again 
we say, long live The Michigan 
Farmer. 

Cc. L. HOGUE. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
KEEDING EGGS, 


After much research and experiment 
it may be said that scientists have 
failed to find any adequate method for 
keeping eggs for any length of time 
so that they will preserve their original 
freshness. It is doubtful if any such 
discovery will ever be made. But the 
nan who is so fortunate will be able to 
reap a solid reward. 

Preserved eggs abroad are more com- 
mon than in this country, and in Ger- 
many they are kept for a long time 
buried in fresh bran. This is a very 
good way if the eggs are only to be 
kept a few weeks. Just as good a 
method is to bury them in sand, or in 
fact any other substance that tends to 
keep out both light and air. In pre- 
serving them in such simple substances 
they should be packed so they will 
stand upright, with the broad end 
downward. In this position the air 
space in the eggs is not enlarged. 

The parattine method of preserving 
eggs is a good one, only it is slow and 
tedious. By coating the eggs with par- 
affine the eggs keep a long time, and 
are in good condition when taken to 
the market. But this is slow work to 
cover several hundred dozens individ- 
ually with parattine. The most com- 
mon method after all is that of using 
lime and water. This is generally un- 
derstood and practiced by most people 
who wish to preserve their eggs for 
several months. To about twenty gal- 
lous of water add four gallons of fine 
slaked lime, and about a gallon-of salt. 
If left to stand for some time the water 
Will absorb most of the lime. Then the 
eggs should be packed carefully in lay- 
ers in the barrel. When about a quar- 
ter full a lite more lime should be 
added to make the top water stronger. 
Too much lime must not be added or it 
will turn into a solid mass. Then more 
eggs should be added, and the former 
operation be repeated. <A little water 
should also be added as the barrel gets 
full, and also a little sprinkling of salt. 
The top layer of eggs must be an inch 
or two below the surface of the water. 
Cover up the barrel and keep it in a 
ccol, dark place. 

Massachusetts. Cc. 8S. WALTERS. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 


GENERAL DEBILITY. 


A correspondent from Highbank, 
Mich., writes that he hatched some 
early turkeys, which are now about 
half grown. They seem to dump 
around for about ‘a week, when they 
die. They have small appetites and 
drink but little. 

The trouble is general debility, 
eaused by exposure, danipness and im- 
proper feeding. Treatment: Feed on 
good wholesome food, a little at a time; 
give a raw egg daily until the appetite 
returns, then change the feed to a little 
cooked menl. Also give some kind of 
condition powders to give them 
strength. Put a little camphor in the 
drinking water, and keep them shut up 
until their strength returns. We have 
had more correspondence about the 
ails of turkeys this season that ever be- 
fore, rnd it seems as if everybody has 
had bad luck with them. We think 
that sometimes the season or weather 
has a good deal to do with them. A 
lady was at our house this morning 
who said she thought she had fed hers 
to death. She told us what she fed 
them, and we came to the conclusion 
that she was right. 

We often notice late broods of tur- 
keys which run with the old hen tur- 
key, and every one lives and makes a 
big bird by winter. Why is it, we 
have asked ourselves. Is it because 
they re not overfed, or is it because 
they get the proper amount of the right 
kind of food that nature demands for 
them? Be this as it may, we believe 
that more harm is done to young tur- 
keys in trying to grow them too fast 
than if they were allowed to forage 
for themselves, as the late broods are 
always left to do. 

A turkey is one of the worst birds we 
Nave to doctor as they are like a sheep 
-—they give up as soon as anything ails 
them, and do not try to help them- 
selves at all. Hence it is a matter of 
great importance to start them right, 
and we are convinced that the best 
way, and the one which will give the 
least trouble, is to let the old turkey 
hen hatch and rear them, as she was 4 








taught by nature to do. We do not 





hear of a late brood having any mis- 
haps, and they often out-weigh the 
early ones in the market at Christmas 
time. The reason for this we think is 
that the breeder wants to get them 
too heavy for early market, feeds them 
more than they can stand, and indiges- 
tion sets in and thus they lose more 
than they gain, if they do not die like 
our correspondent’s do. We will again 
repeat the advice, feed wholesome food, 
a little at a time, give good clean water 
and a little cooked meat, with plenty of 
exercise, and there will not be any 
‘amuse for sickness or complaint. 
Cc. L. HOGUE. 
SKIM MILK FOR GROWING 
CHICKENS. 

The Purdue University Experiment 
Station has issued a bulletin on this 
subject, which poultry keepers will 
find interesting and instructive. The 
bulletin says: 

At this season of the year, young 
chickens and skim milk are more 
abundant on our American farms, than 
at any other time. in view of this 
fact, it would be well if more people 
growing chickens, would feed them 
some of this milk. 

Skim milk is a food which contains 
muscle and flesh forming material ina 
ferm to be readily taken up and digest- 
ed by the system. Milk that has been 
skimmed has really lost but a small 
amount of its value as a food, the 
cream consisting of considerable fat, 
which in itself is the least nutritious 
part of the milk. The cheesy matter 
left in the milk, is its most valuable 
part for food, and tends to produce ¢ 
vigorous, healthful growth, where fed 
‘calves, pigs and chickens: If more 
American pigs and chickens were fed 
less corn and more skim milk, it would 
not only be to their lasting benefit, but 
it would also eventually result in finan- 
cial benefit to the farmer. 

With the purpose of studying the 
effect of skim milk diet on young 
growing chickens, an experiment was 
conducted at the Indiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in which two lots 
of chickens were under observation. 
There were ten chickens of two breeds 
in each lot, ranging from four to six 
weeks of age at the beginning of the 
experiment. Each lot received the 
same food, care and treatment, except- 
ing that one was fed all the skim milk 
wanted, while the other was given 
none. The grain fed consisted of two 
parts crushed corn, one part bran and 
one part ground oats. They were also 
fed cracked bone, cabbage and lettuce. 
When the experiment began the total 
weight of one lot of chickens was only 
one-half an ounce more than the other. 
The experiment lasted from July 11 to 
September 5. 

The results of the feeding show that 
the chickens fed milk and grain até 
some considerable more grain than did 
those receiving no milk. The results 











also show that the chickens of lot 1, 
receiving no milk, made an average 
weekly gain of 2.62 ounces, while those 
fed milk made a gain per week of 
+45 ounces, or over one-fourth pound. 
The chickens fed milk made a more 
rapid and uniform gain than those fed 
grain only. The general results of the 
feeding, in every way seemed to show 
the superior influence of the skim milk 
on the growth of the birds. 

These chickens were raised on the 
| station grounds, were uniform in char- 
acter, and kept under good conditions 
under confinement so that no food was 
available, excepting such as was given 
by Mr. Anderson, who conducted the 
experiment. 

It would be well if our poultry grow- 
ers would place plenty of skim milk 
available to the chickens. If the ves- 
sel containing the milk was thorough- 
ly scalded daily to keep the sanitary 
conditions good, the feeding of the 
milk would unquestionably result in 
profit. 

Further information on the subject 
will be forthcoming in bulletin 71 of 
this station, which will be mailed to all 
persons on the station mailing list, as 
well as to other applicants while the 
supply lasts. 





When writing to advertisers please mention 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
MICHIGAN FARMER. 

V IDDLE-AGED widow, with two children, de- 
Vi sires position as housekeeper for widower. 


Thoroughly understands farm work. References. 
MRS. SNYDER, 139 Dale Ave., Grand Rapids,Mich. 


A FAMILY KNITTER for $5. 
5,000 stitches per minute. Knits hosiery com- 
plete from homespun or factory woolen or 
cotton yarns. Our Free Circular with 
samples of work explains everything. This 
machine sold direct. Address, 

Perfection Knitting Machine Co., Clearfield, Pa. 


WANTED Ladies and gentlemen to procure sub- 
® scriptions for the best fifty-cent wo- 
man’s monthly magazine inthe United States. The 
most beautiful and popular woman's magazine on 
very liberal commissions, Terms, gample copies, 
special helps and premiums furnished free. Addrese 
THE AMERICAN QUEEN, 78-80 Walker St., New York. 


Yarns in stock 


BUSINESS , 


YUVE 


DETRO/7T, A/C. 


Sducates Young Men and Women for 
Financial Success. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. 11-19 Wilcox Street, Detroit. 

W. F. JEWELL, President. P. R. SPENCER, Secretary 


1898 Bicycles Down to $5.00. 


New 1898 Model Ladies’ and Gents’ Bicycles 
are now being sold on easy conditions as low as 
$5.00 others outright at $13.95, and high-grade at 
819.95 and #22.50, to be paid for after received. 
If you will cut this notice out and send to SEaRs, 
Roesuck & Co, Chicago, they will send you theit 
1898 Bicycle Catalogue and full particulars, 





Or. HAYES, Cured to 


Buffalo, N.Y. Stay Cured 








To stick cnings use 9 NT 
eware!! Take no . 


substitute. 


Our NEW and IMPROVED 


High-Arm Michigan Farmer 


SEWING MACHINE! 


ONLY 


$18.00 


Or with the MICHIGAN FARMER ONE YEAR ONLY $19.00. 














ALL THE LATEST ATTACHMENTS. 


Self-setting needle; automatic 
bobbin winder, with oak or 
walnut woodwork; new bent 
wood top, seven long skeleton 
drawers. Full and complete 
set of attachments and. illus- 
trated instruction book sent 
with each machine. Every 
machine we send out guaran- 
teed to be in every way equal 
to the best made in America 
and guaranteed to give entire 
satisfaction or money refunded. 
$18 only, or $19 with paper one 
year; cash must be sent with 
order. 


Warranted 10 years. All frejght 


Mississippi River. 


If you want the best Sewing Machinemade in the world 
at the lowest price ever offered, send us your order. 


Address 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 

Capt, Clark, of the battleship Ore- 
gon, is spending a few weeks with his 
brother at Benton Harbor. 

Kalamazoo is making great prepara- 
tions for its street fair and peace ju- 
bilee which occurs the first week in 
October. 

The Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth 
Michigan regiments have been ordered 
to start for the camp grounds at Is. 
land Lake as soon as their time in the 
detention camp at Montauk Point has 
expired. 

Benton Harbor people are still talk- 
ing beet sugar and hope to get in line 
for next year. <A beet sugar expert 
from Nebraska will lecture on the sub- 
ject in the vicinity of Benton Harbor 
for the benefit of the farmers. 

Kalamazoo college is soon to have a 
new library building. The funds are 


being raised by the Baptist Young 
People’s Union of Michigan. It is te 


cost about $25,000 and Detroit arehi- 
tects are already working on the 
plans, 

The statue of Austin Blair, Michi- 
gan’s real war governor, is to be un- 
veiled in the capitol grounds at Lan- 
sing, October 12. It has been suggest- 
ed that in honor of the close of the 
war with Spain the occasion be made 
a grand peace jubilee, 

Nearly 150 students have already 
applied for admittance to the fresh- 
man class at the Agricultural Coliege, 
and the authorities there fear that the 
dormitory and class-room accommoda- 
tions will be greatly overtaxed during 
the coming school year. 

The supervisors of Presque Isle 
county have decided to carry to the 
Supreme Court the case to decide the 
validity of the $100,000 bonds issued 
by the county in 1885 to take up the 
bonds which had be2n issued at the 
time the county was organized. The 
county contends that the bonds were 
not a legal issue, and wants to get 
out of.paying them. 

According to the State weekly crop 


bulletin, issued at Lansing, frequent 
and well distributed showers have 


made a decided and quite general im- 
provement in the condition of corn, 
pastures and late potatoes. The show- 
ers have been so heavy in some por- 
tions of the State, notably the north- 
ern counties of the lower peninsula, 
that some correspondents express 
fears for late potatoes. The showers 
have also delayed harvest and farm 
work generally in these counties, Corn 


is generally well glazed, the stalks 
being rather short but fairly | well 


eared, Bean harvesting is general but 
the crop is small. Plowing and prep- 
arations for fall seeding have ad- 
vanced rapidly, the ground now being 
in good condition. Wheat and rye 
seeding has commenced in some quar- 
ters but this work is by ho means 
general. Peaches, pears ard plums 
are in good condition and will yield 
good crops. Apples, especially the 
winter varieties, are rather scarce in 
most all counties. 





General, 

The almost entire failure of crops in 
some districts in Russia is reported to 
be causing considerable suffering. The 
government will be obliged to adopt 
measures to relieve the distress. 

It is reported that two of Admiral 


Cervera’s officers, young lieutenants, 
now imprisoned at Annapolis, will 


shortly be married to two southern 
young ladies, one a native of Balti- 
more, the other of Annapolis. 

The Thingavalla line steamer Norge 


collided with the French fishing 
schooner La Coquette, of Bayonne, 


France, in the vicinity of Newfound- 
land.. The schooner sank and sixteen 
members of her crew were lost. The 
accident was the result of a dense fog. 

Ex-Gov. Claude Matthews, of In- 
diana, died at Wingate, Ind., last Sun- 
day morning. He was stricken with 
paralysis one day last week and his 
death was the direct result of the 
stroke. He had nearly reached his 53rd 
birthday. 

Last week a daughter was born to 
Jessie Lincoln Beckwith, daughter of 
Robert T. Lincoln. It will be remem- 
bered that Miss Lincoln eloped with 
young Beckwith last fall. Her child 
is Abraham Lincoln's first great 
grandchild. 

The steam whaler Fridtjof, having 
on board Walter Wellman and mem- 
bers of his expedition to Greenland, 
has returned to Tromsoe, Norway, 
after landing an expedition at Cape 





Tegathoff, on the southern point of 
Hall’s island. While the Wellman 
party were returning they met the ex- 
pedition to Franz Josef Land, under A. 
G. Northorst, at Koenigskar island, and 
were informed that all search for Prof. 


Andree, the missing balloonist, had 
proved futile. 
The peace commission, which will 


meet in Paris during October to finally 
adjust matters between this govern- 
ment and Spain, has been appointed 
by the President and consists of the 
following men: Secretary of State 
Day, Senators Davis and Frye, Su- 
preme Court Justice White and Hon. 
Whitelaw Reid. Judge Moore, of 
Massachusetts, now assistant secretary 
of state, will act as secretary of the 
commission, and J. R. MacArthur, of 
New York, will be assistant secretary. 

Assistant Secretary Meiklejohn of 
the war department is Gontemplating 
the establishment of a line of trans- 
ports from New York to Havana, San- 
tiago, Ponce and return. It is expected 
that the line will be ready for opera- 
tion next week. Havana will not be 
on the route at present, but as soon as 
the port is open the war department's 
line of transports will touch there. 
Operations would begin at once, but 
the transports are now being used foi 
carrying troops. The line will be util- 
ized for transporting supplies of the 
quartermasters, commissaries, and sur- 
geon general’s departments as well as 
such other freights as may be needed 
at the points occupied by the United 
States forces. Mails will be carried 
also. 
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WHEAT. 





arkets. 








There are no new features to note in 
the wheat market. Values are slowly 
falling. The only strength apparent comes 
from the short supply offering; farmers 
generally holding their crops. It will be 
50-cent wheat sure if they send forward 
their grain as early as usual. Most of 
them cleaned out their bins the past year, 
and can afford to hoid for a time. Liver- 
pool was lower Thursday, while markets 
on this side were steady. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from August 15 to September 1. 

No. 2 No.3. No. 1 Mixed Mixed 


Red Red White Red White 
3 71 69 71% 69 
7 70% 69 71 69 
i 70 69 70% 69 

69 69 70 69 

68 67% 68% 

66 65 661% 

66 65 66% 

66 65 66% 

66 64 (61 

65 645% 66 

65% «65 66 

654% 64% 66% 

66 65 67 

65% 65 661% 

65 65 6614 

65 65 661, 


e record of the clos- 
ing prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 








Dec. 
ce ET ee Pe 6314 
Saturday ; 63% 
SOMME, Si Enixbiawsrorcetiog 6334 
EY oickunahocesnusncds 6414 
REDEEM sisccsaxcestes 6356 
RD 6 dove bau penpabas 63% 


The visible supply of wheat in the 
United States and Canada on Saturday 
last was 5,927,000 bu, as compared with 
5,850,000 bu the previous week, and 10,473,- 
000 bu at the corresponding date in 1897. 
The increase for the week was 77,000 bu. 

The English wheat crop is estimated at 
66,000,000 bu, against 54,000,000 bu last year. 

The Illinois crop report gives the aver- 
age yield of the state at 9 bu to the acre, 
which is very low. The state this year 
produced 18,383,000 bu. 

A St. Petersburg cable to the London 
Times says: ‘Absolute famine is feared 
in seven districts. About 3,000,000 bu of 
grain will be needed alone. A shortage is 
expected throughout the Volga region.” 
Other reports say the czar has subscribed 
$250,000 to buy grain for the impoverished 
districts. 

Prime, the statistician, reports that 
winter wheat millers, in spite of the fact 
that they have been paying 6 to 8c per 
bu premium over futures, have not been 
able to accumulate stocks. This is cer- 
tainly very unusual at this time of the 
year, when a large crop is supposed to 
have been grown, and shows how firmly 
farmers are holding on to their crop. 

The fields in France have a large num- 
ber of sheaves to the acre, but no one 
seems confident that the yield of grain 
will be correspondingly large. Samples 
from the chief growing districts of the 
north show much variety, and it is 
feared that in the Nord and Pas-de-Calais 
the yield will be disappointing. 

_The shipments of wheat from Argentina 
since January 1 have been 22,936,000 bu 
against 1,783,000 bu for the corresponding 
time last year. 

Beerbohm estimates the world’s ship- 
ments of wheat last week’ to have been 
7,160,000 bu, as compared with 4,521,000 bu 
the previous week. This amount was di- 
vided among exporting countries as fol- 
lows: From the United States, 5,186,000 
bu; Russia, $76,000 bu; Roumania, 512,000 
bu; India, 192,000 bu; Argentina, none; 
Austria, none; various, 312,000 bu. Corn, 
from United States, 1,688,000 bu; Argen- 
tina, 1,248,000 bu; Russia, 1,424,000 bu; 
total, 4,360,000 bu. ° 

The Modern Miller says that winter 








wheat mills are generally running at full 
capacity, notwithstanding lack of present 
demand for their product. Many soft 
wheat mills are having difficulty in se- 
curing sufficient good wheat to grind, 

It is noticeable that winter wheat is 
now coming in slowly, considering the 
large crop. The same reasons that cur- 
tail the receipts of winter wheat now 
will very early curtail the receipts of 
spring wheat. Among the leading causes 
are low prices, compared with a year 
ago, and the greater general prosperity 
of farmers. Those who sold early last 
year got less than those who held into 
the late winter and spring. The ones ob- 
taining the higher prices late in the sea- 
son were well scattered throughout this 
country as well as through Europe, and 
their prosperity on account of it is well 
understood by all other farmers, and it 
bas induced them this year to increase 
the size and number of their granaries. 
which shows a disposition to put aside an 
unusual quantity of the crop. That situ- 
ation is likely to hold off from the mar- 
ket large quantities of grain this fall for 
marketing later in the season, and those 
who expect a burden of wheat to be 
brought upon the market during the 
next three months are likely to meet 
disappointment.—Northwestern Miller. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 

With a falling off in receipts the butter 
market has improved in strength, and we 
note ain advance in value from the range 
reported a week ago. The extremely hot 
weather of the past week probably aided 
in cutting down receipts. Quotations in 
this market are as follows: Creamery, 
18@20c; prime dairy, 16@lic; fair to good, 
13@15c; common grades, 12@1214c; low 
grades, 9@10c. At Chicago there has been 
an advance of %e on creamery grades 





since a week ago. Quotations in that 
market are as follows: Creameries, ex- 
tras, 17'4c; firsts, 16c; seconds, 13@14c; 


dairies, extras, 15c; firsts, 18c; No. 2, 12c: 
ladles, extras, 1214@13c; packing stock, 10% 
@ile. The New York market has weak- 
ened since our last report, and we note a 
general decline in values. The Tribune 
says of the market: ‘Fresh supplies are 
not ceming forward quite as freely as 
were anticipated, but demand is only fair 
and feeling no more than steady. In some 
quarters trade has been quite dull and 
Shere is a little accumulation of stock, 
still for the strictly gilt-edge lots of fresh 
western creamery 18%c is the current 
price, but for best state J8c is very sel- 
dom exceeded. There is quite an accumu- 
lation of creamery worth say 16@18c, and 
the inability to move these goods in any 
quantity is causing some pressure to sell 
and a weak feeling.’’ Quotations in that 
market are as follows: Creamery, west- 
ern, extras, per lb, 18%c; do firsts, 1744@ 
18c; do thirds to seconds, 14%@l7c; do 
State, extras, 18c; do firsts, 17@17%4c: do 
thirds to seconds, 14%@16144c; western, 
June, extras, 18144@19c; do seconds to firsts, 
16@18c; state dairy, half-firkin tubs, fancy, 
l7c; do firsts, 1544@16c; do thirds to sec- 
onds, 138@15c; state dairy, tins, etc, 13@ 
1544c; western, imitation creamery, ex- 
tras, 15%@16c; do firsts, 134%@14ce; do sec- 
onds, 13c; western, dairy, finest, 144@15c: 
do thirds to firsts, 12@i4c; factory, June, 
extras, ld4c; do firsts, 18@15%c; do current 
packed, finest, 13013%c: do seconds, 121%4c; 
do lower grades, 111%4@12c. 
CHEESE. 

Our local market shows unexpected 
strength when compared with other 
points, especially at the east. where dull- 
ness is general. The outside quotation 
for full creams in this market is 9%c, but 
more is taken at that price than a week 


\ 


ago. The range on full creams is 9#4@ 
9%c. At Chicago the market holds quiet 


but steady, with no changes in values to 
note since last week. Quotations are as 
follows: Young Americas, 8@8%c; twins, 
74%4@8c; cheddars, T7@7i%4c: Swiss. 9@11c; 
limburger, 6@8c; brick, 6@9%c. The New 
York market shows weakness, and a de- 
cline of %c is noted on the best grades. 
Since the decline trade has been more 
active, but is still showing lack of 
strength. Exporters have not been buy- 
ing freely, and exports last week were 
only 6,634 boxes. It is hoped that the 
slight decline may lead to heavier ship- 
ments the coming week, as Liverpool 
quotations have he'd steady. Quotations 
in the New York market on Thursday 
were as follows: Stz‘ec, full cream. large, 
colored, fancy, 745°; do choice, 7144@734c: de 
white, fancy, 74,@7%.c; do good to choice, 
6%@713c; do common to fair, 6@65c; do 
small, colored, fancy, 73%@8c; do small, 
white, fancy, 7%4@8c; do good to choice, 
7T4@7\4c; do common to fair, 6@7c; light 
skims, small, choice, 6%4@6%c; do large, 
choice, 5%@6c; part skims, small, choice 
5%@6c; do large, choice, 54@5'sc; do goo 
to prime, 4%@5ic; do common io fair, 2% 
@3'4c; full skims, 2c. 

At Liverpool this week the market for 
American cheese is quoted at 38s. 6d. for 
colored, and 37s. 6d. for white per cwt. of 
112 lbs., the same prices as reported a 
week ago. 








DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET, 





Detroit, September 1, 1898 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 





Straights ..... SENRiGeuab hbase bake ta sbanceaee $3.50 
i eres , 

Patent Michigan 

BOW. GEOIS ..cccsescec 

PT ANG aacabiuk -s<sabecxanbebwcs Ccareehiee 


CORN.—The visible supply of this grain 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada _ was 16,530,000 bu, as compared 
with 16,123,000 bu the previous week, and 
27,873,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2, 32%4c; No 2 yellow, 33c; No 
8 yellow, 32%c; No 3, 32c per bu. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,298,000 bu, as compared 
with 2,910,000 bu the previous week, and 
9,250,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2 white, selling at 24%c per 
bu. In futures August is selling at 2414c, 
and September at 23%c per bu, 

‘RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 423,000 bu, as compared 
with 401,000 bu the previous week, and 





1,816,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Selling at 44@44% per bu. 

CLOVER SEED.—Prime spot quoted at 
$3.30, and October at $3.70. Prime alsike 
$475 per bu. 


TIMOTHY SEED.—Prime quoted at 
$1.25 per bu. 

FEED.—Bran, 313; coarse middlings, 
13.50; fine midc ings, $15; cracked corn, 


$15; coarse corn:neal, $14; corn and oat 
chop, $13 per tun in jobbing lots. 

BEANS.—Selling at $1.02 per bu for Oc- 
tober delivery. 

MELONS.—Watermelons, $10@15 per 100; 
Osage, 50@60c per doz. 

PEACHES.—Best yellow, 75c@$1.00; com- 
mon, 50@75c per bu. 

PEARS.—Bartletts, 75c@$1.00; 
pears, 50@75c per bu. 

GRA. ES.—12@1lie per 8-lb basket for 
Concords; Niagara, 20@30c per 8-lb basket; 
Delaware, 20@25c per 5-lb basket. 

PLUMS.—50c@$1.00 per bu. 

APPLES.—$1.50@2.00 per bbl. 

BALED HAY AND STRAW.—Best tim- 
othy, in car lots, $8 per ton; rye straw, 
$4.50; oat straw, $4.50. 

CABBAGE.—Quoted at $3@4 per 100 by 
jobbers, and 35@40c per dezen on farmers’ 
market. 

POTATOES.—Selling at 40@50c per bu 
by jobbers, and 35@40c from farmers’ 
wagons. 

EGGS.—Quoted at lle for fresh receipts, 
and 12@12%c per dozen for candled. 

LIVE POULTRY.—Quoted as follows: 
Spring chickens, 9@1l0c; fowls, 7%@8c; 
ducks, 6@7c; turkeys, 10@11c. 

WOOL.—Nominal quotations in interior 
markets are as follows: Unwashed fine, 
14@15e; washed fine, 19@20c; unwashed 
medium, 19@20c; washed medium, 22@25c 
per lb. 

HIDES.—Quotations are as follows: No. 
1 green, 7144c; No. 2 green, 6%c; No. 1 
cured, 9c; No. 2 cured, 8c; No. 1 green, 
calf, 10c; No. 2 green, calf, 84c; No, 1 
kip, 74%c; No. 2 kip, 8c; sheepskins as to 
wool, 90@$1 25; shearlings, 12@20c. 


common 


PROVISIONS.—No changes jhave oc- 
curred since our last report. Quotations 


are as follows: Mess pork, $10 per bbl; 
short cut mess, $11; short clear, $11; com- 
pound lard, 5%4c; family lard,*6%4c; kettle 
lard, 7c; smoked hams, 8@8%c; bacon, 84 
@8%4c; shoulders, 6c; picnic hams, 614c per 


COFFEE.—Market steady and un- 
changed. Quotations are as _ follows: 


Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c; fair, lic; San- 
tos, good, 14c; choice, 18c; Maracaibo, 20 
@25c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@22c. | 
OILS.—Linseed and extra lard oil are 
lower, while turpentine is slightly higher. 
Quotations are as follows: Raw linseed, 
38c; boiled linseed, 34c per gal, less Ic for 
cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 48c; No 1 
Jard oil, 30c; water white kerosene, 8c; 
fancy grade, 114c; deodorized stove gaso- 
line, 8c; turpentine, 351%4c per gal in bbl 


lots. 

HARDWARE.—Wire nails and an- 
nealed wire have advanced. No other 
changes. Quotations are as follows: Wire 
nails, $1.55; steel cut nails, $1.50 per cwt, 
new card; axes, single bit, bronze, $a; 
double bit, bronze, $8.50; single bit, solid 
steel, $6; double bit, solid steel, $9.50 per 
doz; bar iron, $1.35; carriage bolts, 75 per 
cent off list; tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent 
off list; painted barbed wire, $1.65; galvan- 
ized, $1.95 per cwt; single and double 
strength glass, 80 and 20 per cent off new 
list; sheet iron, No 24, $2.50 per cwt; gal- 
vanized, 75 and 10 per cent off list; No 9 
annealed wire, $1.45 rates. 


STCCK MARKET. 





DETROIT LIVE 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 





Thursday, September 1, 158. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts Thursday, 469, as compared 
with 567 one week ago. There is no 
change to note in quality. Market active 
and unchanged from prices paid one week 
ago. $4.60 was top price to-day for 12 
steers av 1,130 Ibs., and $4.50 for 21 do av 
1,020 lbs.; the bulk changed hands at 
prices ranging from $3.25 to $4.00; fair to 
good fat cows, $3 to $3.75; canners and 
common, $2.20 to $2.75; bulls, light to good 
butchers, $2.75 to $3.25; stockers, $3 to $3.90; 
feeders, $3.75 to $4.20. Veal calves—Re- 
ceipts, 91; one week ago, 92; active at $5 
to $6.25 per 100 Ibs., mostly $5.50 to $6.00. 
Milch cows and springers fairly active at 
$28.00 to $50.00 each. 

Stephens sold Mich Beef Co 2 bulls av 
985 at $3.00, 19 steers and heifers av 88 at 
$3.90 and a cow weighing 1,170 at $8.25. 

Knapp sold Black 4 fat cows av 865 at 
$3.25 and 2 heifers av 830 at $3.75, 2 steers 
to Sullivan av £35 at $3.75 and 3 bulls av 
716 at $3.00. 

Heeney sold Mich Beef Co 2 steers av 
1,120 at $4.25, a bull weighing 970 at $3.00 
and 15 mixed butchers av 703 at $3.70. 

Robb sold Mason 9 stockers av_ 671 at 
$3.75 and a bull weighing 490 at $2.85. ‘ 

Dennis sold Black 21 good butcher steers 
av 1,020 at $4.50. a 

Belhimer sold Mason 5 stockers av 596 at 
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Be Your Own Agent. 


Every time you buy anything through ar 
agent ordealer you have to pay acom- 
mission. Sometimes it amounts to half 
the value of the article bought. Why not 
save this amount by acting as your own 
agent? Wesell you direct from our fac- 
tory at wholesale prices. We make a full 
line of latest style Lat al coasts, 
PHAETONS AND SPRING WAGONS, each the 
best of its kind.” Also “GOSHEN” BICYCLES, J 
SEWING MACHINES, AND HARNESS. Al 
vehicles delivered F. O. B. cars at Goshen, 
Ind. or Kan. City, Mo. to suit purchaser. 
Don’t buy until you get our free cata- 
logue. Ail prices marked in plain figures. 
EDWARD W. WALKER CARRIAGE CO. 
11, New Street, Goshen, Indiana. 


Kan. City Warerooms and Office, 1308 W. 14th St, 
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$3.70, a bull weighing 820 at $3.00 and 6 
mixed butchers to Cook av 751 at $4.00. 

Ed Clark sold June a bull weighing 810 
at $3.25, 1 do to Mich Beef Co weighing 
1,290 at $3.10 and 14 mixed butchers av 823 
at $4.00. 

Lamoraux sold Marx 3 mixed butchers 
av 776 at $3.60. 

Bergen & T sold Sullivan 2 stockers av 
575 at $3.75, a fat cow to Black weighing 
980 at $3.75 and 1 do weighing 1,480 at $3.40, 

Reason sold Cook 11 mixed butchers av 
745 at $3.70, a cow to Mich Beef Co weigh- 
ing 1,310 at $3.60, a bull weighing 810 at 
$3.00 and 5 stockers to Mason av 606 at 


3.60. 
Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 13 steers and 
heifers av 930 at $4.20. 

Hawley sold Sullivan 8 steers av 675 at 
$3.89, 2 stockers av 505 at $3.00 and a 
heifer weighing 660 at $3.25, 12 mixed 
butchers to Black av 78 at $3.80 and 2 
cows av 895 at $3.00. 

Dunlavey sold Marx 4 mixed butchers 
av 750 at $3.60. 

White sold Sullivan a bull weighing 1070 
at $3.90, and 3 mixed butchers to Black av 
820 at $3.25, 2 stockers to Farnum av 590 
at$3.35, and a bull weighing 790 at $3.00. 

Perren & T so!d Sullivan 12 mixed av 832 
at $3.90, and 3 steers av 580 at $2.75. 

Burden sold Black a cow weighing 1060 
at $2.85, 1 do to June weighing 1030 at $3.25, 
and 7 mixed butchers av 770 at $3.90. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 2 bulls 
av 1035 at $3.00, 1 do weighing 600 at $2.75, 
3 cows av 1026 at $3.00, 12 good butcher 
steers av 1130 at $4.60, and 1 do weighing 
1030 at $4.00, 9 light butchers to Fry av 620 
at $3.50, and 1 weighing 699 at $2.75, 8 
heifers to Robinson av 670 at $3.75, 5 steers 
av 1006 at $4.50, a cow weighing 1100 at 
$3.50, 2 do av 935 at $3.50, and 2 bulls av 695 
at $3.00, 8 steers and heifers to Cook av 
953 at $4.25, 4 stockers to Sullivan av 785 
at $3.99, 2 do av 460 at $3.70, and 13 do av 700 
at $3.70. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Kammen 22 mixed 
butchers av 707 at $3.70, a cow weighing 
1000 at $3.00, and 1 do weighing 860 at $2.25, 
6 mixed butchers to Fry av 653 at $3.50. 
and 1 weighing 740 at $3.65, 2 bulls to 
Farnum av 615 at $2.90. 

Stoll & Co sold Caplis & Co 2 steers av 
1465 at $4.50. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts, Thursday, 720; one week ago, 
955. Market active and strong to shade 
higher. Range of prices: Good lambs, 
$5.10 to $5.50; common to fair, $4.25 to $5.00: 
yearlings and good mixed lots, $4.00 to 
$4.40; mixed lots, $3.00 to $3.75; culls and 
common, $2.59 to $2.90. 

Sweet & N sold Monaghan 39 mixed av 
78 at $3.50. 

York sold Mich Beef Co 44 lambs av 59 
at $5.25. 

Kalahan sold Sullivan Beef Co 23 lambs 
av 60 at $5.15. ie 

Acklev sold same 11 mixed av 83 at $5.25. 

E O Knapp sold Fitzpatrick 47 lambs av 
63 at $5.25. 

Lanning sold Mich Beef Co 17 yearlings 
av 113 at $4.00, and 8 lambs av 69 at $5.25. 

Clark sold Hiser 85 lambs av 64 at $5.20. 

Mayer sold Monaghan 28 lambs av 67 at 
$5.25, and 26 mixed av 80 at $3.75. 

Smith sold Fitzpatrick 28 lambs av 65 at 
$5.30, and 13 mixed av 108 at $3.75. 

Hogan sold Sullivan Beef Co 23 year- 
lings av 81 at $4.00. 

Dunlavey sold Young 21 lambs av 81 at 
$5.2 and 13 mixed av 91 at $4.00. 

Spicer & M sold Mcnaghan 55 lambs av 
62 at $5.25. 

Spicer & M sold Young 10 lambs av 79 at 
$5 50 and 12 vearlings av 100 at $4.40. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 64 
Buck lambs av 66 at $5.00, and 11 mixed av 


&8 at $3.75. 
HOGS. 


Reccipts Thursday, 4,235, as compared 
with 2.360 one week ago. Market fairly 
active. but prices averaged about 5c be- 
low prices paid last Friday. Range of 
prices: $3.70 to $4.00, bulk at $3.80 to $3.90; 
pigs verv Gull, $3.25 to $3.65; stags, 14 off; 
roughs, $3.00 to $3.25. 

McHugh sold Hammond, S & Co 114 av 
200 at $3.85. 

McLaren scld same 73 av 186 at $3.85 and 
23 av 155 at $3.60. 

Tageart sold same 60 av 202 at $3.90 and 
76 av 194 at $3.80. 

Reason sold same 122 av 188 at $3.77%4. 

Gamber so'd same 27 av 1/7 at $3.40 and 
107 av 176 at $3.77%4. 

Nichols sold same 125 av 166 at $3.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 10 av 154 at 
$8.65. 124 av 186, 58 av 184. 51 av 196, 29 av 
1°5, 101 av 168 at $3.80 and 28 av 199 at $3.85. 

Stoll & C sold same 32 av 229 at $3.92%4. 

GD Spencer sold same 33 av 206 at $3.90. 

Runnell sold same 146 av 166 at $3.77. 

Taft & Tubbs sold same 66 av 190 at $3.90, 

Ackley sold same 22 av 239 at $4.00. 

Mclaren sold same 8 av 189 at $3.85, 

O. L. White sold Parker, Webb & Co 38 
av 157 at $3.70. 

Belhimer sold same 60 av 165 at $3.70, 

Tennis sold same 81 av 186 at $3.80. 

Lamoraux sold same 38 av 166 at $3.60. 

Teeney sold same 56 av 142 at $3.60. 

Sharp sold same 0 av 182 at $3.75 and 39 
pigs av 108 at $3.40. 

Bergen & T sold same 94 av 179 at $3.72%. 

Nixon sold same 37 av 179 at $8.80. 

Lomason sold same 58 ay 221 at $3.95 and 
5b av 196 at $3.85. 

Gethes sold same 12 av 145 at $3.85. 

Holloway sold same 57 av 192 at $3.90. 

Moran sold same 43 av 176 at $3.75. 

Stevens sold same 56 av 164 at $3.8. 

Hawley sold same 81 av 178 at $3.80. 

Smith sold same 75 av 179 at $3.80. 

Kalahan sold same 32 av 180 at $3.85. 

Tewis sold same 122 av 159 at $8.70. 

Kelsey sold same 69 av 193 at $3.85. 

Maior sold R S Webb 62 av 179 at $3.80. 

Shelton sold same §2 av i68 at $3.85. 

Knapp svld same 34 av 143 at $38.70. 

Stephens sold same 99 av 176 at $3.80. 

Clark sold same 56 av 178 at $3.80. 


Friday, September 2, 1598. 
CATTLE. 
Receipts Friday, 283, as compared with 
one week ago. Market active and 
Steady for fair good handy butchers; com- 
mon slow and weak. $4.05 was top price 
to-day for 11 fair butcher steers and heif- 
ers av 84 !bs., balance as noted. Veal 
calves—Receipts, 55; one week ago, 33; ac- 
tive; a few choice brought $6.50, bulk sold 
at $5.50 to $6.25 per 10) Ibs. Milch cows 
and springers unchanged; very few good 
fresh young cows here; receipts mostly 
common. 
Horne & R sold Farnum 3 bulls av 603 
at_ $3.00. 
Roe & Holmes sold Gerow 8 stockers av 


712 at $3.85, 2 do to Parke, Davis & Co av 
450 at $3.25, 9 do to Mason av 354 at $3.65, 
3 do av 603 at $%.65 and a bull weighing 
770 at $3.00, 4 mixed butchers to Schleicher 
av 812 at $3.60, 2 bulls to Mich Beef Co av 
1,330 at $3.20. 

Judson so'd Sullivan 6 mixed av 750 at 
$3.50 and 6 do av 941 at $3.25. 

York sold Kammien 11 light butchers av 
aA at $3.25 and a heifer weighing 85) at 


75. 

Harger sold Black 2 cows at 1,040 at $3.09 
and a bull weighing 1,070 at $2.90, also 6 
— butchers to Schleicher av 628 at 

4 


Lovewe#ll sold Black a cow weighing 
1,120 at $2.50 and 3 stockers to Sullivan av 
643 at $3.85. 

Roe & Hiolmes sold Marx a cow weigh- 
ing 8&# at $3.00 and 2 heifers av 740 at $3.85. 

Pline sold Mason 3 stockers av 603 at 
a and 7 mixed to Caplis & Co av 614 at 


$3.40. 
Eddy sold Caplis & Co 11 steers and 
neifers av 880 at $4.00. 

Weeks sold Black 4 steers and heifers 
av 630 at $3.75, a bull weighing 700 at $2.50, 
3 heifers to Farnum av 723 at $3.15 and 2 
mixed av 790 at $3.00. 

Talmage sold Mason 5 stcckers av 692 
at_ $3.70. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Kammen 2 cows 
av 80 at 32.50, 7 mixed butcaers av 924 at 
4 and 3 heifers to McIntyre av 603 at 


«3U, 

Bullen sold Sullivan 6 steers and heif- 
ers av_ $30 at $3.90 and a cow weighing 
700 at $3.00. 

Fox & Bishop sold Black 2 steers av 
775 at $3.60 and 2 stockers to Mason av 
610 at $3.50. 

Cassey sold Sullivan 11 steers and heif- 
ers av 845 at $4.05 and 2 cows to Black 
av 1,035 at $8.50. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts Friday, 347; one week ago, 520. 
Market active; the few here sold early 
at strong yesterday’s prices. 

Harger sold Fitzpatrick 45 lambs av 66 


t $5,253. 
Schleh sold Mich Beef Co 40 common av 
81 at $2.50. 

McCloughry sold Harland 6 lambs av 66 
at $5.00. 

O’Connor sold Mich Beef Co 53 lambs av 
67 at $5.15. 

Forbes sold Dold Packing Co 37 mixed 
av 8 at $4.00. 


a 


HOGS. 


Receipts Friday, 2,878, as compared with 
1,739 one week ago. The quality averaged 
about the same—not very good. Market 
fairly active; fair to good mixed butchers 
unchanged; pigs and grassers dull and 
weak. Several loads shipped through in 
first hands. 
we sold Bandfield 36 pigs av 93 at 


ae sold Parker, Webb & Co 113 av 189 
a 75. 
Weeks sold same 28 av 140 at $3.65. 
Lowry sold same 96 av 206 at $3.85. 
Ramsey sold same 69 av 184 at $3.90. 
Astley sold same 86 av 159 at $3.75. 
Eddy sold same 46 av 208 at $3.80. 
Forbes sold same % av 207 at $3.75 
Griffin sold same 47 av 188 at $3.77%4. 
Harweod sold same 78 av 187 at $3.80 and 
44 av 182 at $3.75. 
Judson sold same 64 av 188 at $3.75. 
Hansen sold same 95 av 187 at $3.90. 
Schley sold same 48 av 173 at $3.85. 
Davis sold same 8 av 200 at $3.85. 
Lovewell sold same 43 av 170 at $3.80. 
Loosemore sold same 86 av 180 at 
Devine sold same 50 av 179 at $3.80. 
H H Howe sold same 51 av 172 at $3.90. 
F W Horner sold same 73 av 221 at $3.90. 
Roberts & S sold same 119 av 186 at $3.90. 
Casscy sold same 93 av 188 at $3.80. 
McCloughry sold Hammond, S & Co 37 
av 204 at $3.90. 
Ed Clark sold same 65 av 187 at $3.80. 
McMullen,sold same 75 av 192 at $3.92%. 
Underwood sold same 67 av 196 at $3.921%. 
Brown sold same 59 av 180 at $3.80. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 42 av 168, 31 av 
ee 78 av 178, 73 av 167 and 50 av 188 at 


Irish sold same 40 av 150 at $3.90. 
ia & H sold same 104 av 194 at 


X 


82%. 

Spicer. & M sold same 92 av 18 at 

ttl 25 av 180, 51 av 194 and 30 av 179 at 
0 


Fox & B sold same 69 av 202 at $3.90. 
Bullen sold same 62 av 194 at $3.90. 
Horne & R sold Harger 16 av 132 at $3.50. 
Forbes sold same 17 av 118 at $3.50. 

Ed Clark sold Sullivan 22 av 112 at $3.40. 
Burden sold same 52 av 116 at $3.40. 
Spicer & M sold same 15 av 141 at $3.50. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER, 


East Buffalo, September 1, 1898. 


Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,544 as compared with 5,830 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
3,630, as compared with 3,246 the previous 
week. While receipts were lighter than 
a week ago, the demand was equally so, 
and the result was a decline on all grades 
except choice handy weight butchers, 
which held about steady. The export de- 
mand was light. $5.35 was top price for 
the best steers, as compared with $5.50 
on the same day last week. Good to choice 
shipping steers sold at $5.10@5.20; good to 
choice fat medium to fairly good shipping 
steers, $5@5.10; coarse rough steers, 1,000 
to 1,400 lbs, $4.25@4.65; fat smooth dry fed 
do, 1,050 to 1,150 Ibs, $4.80@5; do light 
steers, 900 to 1,000 Ibs, $4.65@4.75; green 
steers, half fattened, 1,000 to 1,400 Ibs, $4.25 
@4.65; fair to good steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, 
$4.40@4.60; choice to smooth fat heifers, 
$4.50@4.90; fair to good fat heifers, $3.75@ 
4.40; fair to good mixed butchers stock, 
$3.75@4.40; mixed lots, fair to good quality 
cows and heifers, $3.65@4.50; common lots 
of mixed cows, heifers and thin steers, 
half fattened, $3.60@4.25; fair to good 
butchers’ cows, $3.75@4.40; common old 
to fair cows, $2.50@3.60. Since Monday 
values have held about steady, and the 
market has shown no features of inter- 
est. Quotations on Wednesday were as 
follows: Export and shipping steers.— 
Prime to extra choice finished steers, 1,400 
to 1,450 lbs, $5.25@5.35; prime to choice 
steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs, $5.20@5.30; good 
to choice fat steers, 1,250 to 1,300 lbs, $5.15 
5.25; good to choice fat smooth steers, 
1,050 to 1,250 lbs, $4.90@5.15; green coarse 
and rough fat steers, 1,050 to 1,400 lbs, $4.25 
@4.75. Butchers native cattle—Fat smooth 
dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs, $5@5.25; 
fat smooth, dry fed light steers, 900 to 
1.000 lbs, $4.80@4.95; light to fair, $4.25@4.60; 





green steers, thin to half fattened, 1,000 
to 1,300 lbs, $4.35@4.60; fair to good steers, 
£00 to 1,000 lbs, $4.25@4.65; choice smooth 
fat heifers, $4.60@4.90; fair to good fat 
heifers, $4.15@4.50; light, thin, half-fat 
heifers, $3.75@4.00; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, $4@4.40; mixed lots, fair 
to choice quality fat cows and heifers, 
53.75@4.25; Good, smooth, well-fattened 
butcher cows, $4@4.40; fair to good butch- 
er cows, $3.50@3.90; common o!d_ shelly 
cows, $2.25@3.00. Bulls and oxen—Export 
weight bulls, fat and smooth, $3.70@3.80; 
good fat smooth handy weight butcher 
bulls, $3.40@3.65; fair to good sausage 
bulls, $3@3.35; thin, old, common to ex- 
tra, $2.85@3.00; stock bulls, common to ex- 
tra, $2.75@3.15; fat, smooth, young oxen 
to good lots fit for export, $4.25@4.75; fair 
to fairly good partly fattened young 
oxen, $3.50@4.00; old common and pvur 
oxen, $2.50@3.50. Native stockers and 
feeders—Feeding steers, gO00u style 
weight and extra quality, $4.20@4.40; feed- 
ing steers, common to only fair quality, 
$3.75@4.10; good quality yearling stock 
steers and calves, $4.15@4.40; stock heifers 
common to choice, $3.10@3.50; stock steers, 
cull grades and throw outs, $3.25@3.50. 

Thursday the market was quiet and 
easy, with no change in prices. Veal 
calves sold at $6.75@7.50 per hundred. 

Sheep.—Receipts of sheep and lambs on 
Monday last were 10,600, as compared with 
16,000 the previous week. Shipments were 
3,400, as comp2rred with 9,400 the previous 
week. The market Monday had fewer 
sheep and lambs on sale, and with a com- 
aratively good demand prices of choice 
pe were stronger, while common to 
fair lots were steady. The best yearlings 
sold strong and higher, while sheep ruled 
steady to firre. Spring lambs, choice to 
extra ewes and wethers, $6.10@6.39: good 
to choice, $5.80@6; bucky and fair, $5.25@ 
5.65; culls, fair to good, $4.25@5; common 
to choice yearlings, $4.25@5; native sheep, 
cheice to extra ewes and wethers, $4.65@ 
4.75; fair to choice mixed sheep, $4.25@4.50; 
culls and commen ewe sheen, $2.75@4. 
Since Monday, with light supplies, there 
has been a good demand for desirable lots 
at steady prices. Yearlings and sheep 
heave been quite scarce, and sell at strong 
prices. Quotations on Wednesday were 
as follows: Yearling lambs.—Choice to 
extra selected, $4.65@4.90; fair to good, 
$4.25@4.50; culls and common grassy, $3.75 
(4.00. Native sheep.—Good to fancy weth- 
ers, $4.65@4.80; good to extra mixed, $4.40@ 
4.65; fair roughish to good ewes, $3.50@ 
4.25; commen grassy culls,  $2.00@3.25. 
Spring lambs.—Choice to extra ewes and 
wethers, $6.00@6.25; good to choice, $5.80@ 
6.00; good fat bucky to good lots, $5.25@ 
f.75; culls to fair, $4.25@5.00; grassy thin 
culls, $3.25@4.25. 

Thursday the market was. stronger. 
Quotations were as follows: Fancy lambs, 
6.10@6.40; others, $5.75@6.00; culls to fair, 
$4.00@5.50; sheep and yearlings, firm. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday 
were 31,160, as compared with 27,740 for 
the same day last week. Shipments were 
21,230, as compared with 17,100 for the same 
day last week. The market on Monday 
opened active, but soon slowed down, and 
ruled slow and lower for the balance of 
the day. At the close trading was very 
plow, especially for heavy grassers and 
common light lots. A few lots of light 








medium weights, averaging around 182 
lbs, the close sort-out of decks of strictly 
good corn-fed, brought $4.27144@4.30; but 
taking the lots of mixed weights and me- 
diums, as they were of the good and best 
lots, sold at $4.17144@4.20 and down to $4.10@ 
4.15 when not as desirable or over 200 to 
225 ibs in weight. Pigs were in fairly 
good demand, generally selling at $3.95@ 
4.00, a few selectec $4.05; roughs sold at 
$3.40@3.60 and stags $2.75@3.25. Tuesday 
the market ruled slow and lower. Wednes- 
day prices for all but the most desir- 
able weignts and corn-fed quality of york- 
ers ruled about steady, but other grades 
were all weak and lower. Good yorkers, 
160 to 175 lbs, $4.15@4.20; fair to good light 
yorkers, $4.05@4.10; mixed packers’ grades, 
$4.100@4.15, medium weights, 210 to 240 Ibs, 
$4.10; heavy hogs, 250 to 300 Ibs, $4.05@4.10; 
roughs, common to good, $3.50@38.65; stags, 
common to choice, $2.75@3.25; pigs, good to 
choice, $3.90@4; skips, common to fair, 
$2.50@3.75. 

Thursday the market was dull and low- 
er; sales were made at the _ following 
range: Yorkers, corn fed, $4.05@4.10; com- 
mon, $4.90; mixed, $4.05@1:0744; mediums, 
$4.05; heavy, $4.00@4.05; grassy, $3.85@3.90; 
pigs, $3.70@3.80; skips, $2.25@3.00. 





THE CHICAGO MARKET. 





Chicago, September 1, 18s. 
Cattle.—The receipts of cattle in this 
market last week were 58,816, as compared 


with 50,471 the previous week, and 59,679 
for the same week last year. On Monday 
the market opened with 22,190 on sale, and 
a rather slow and weak market except 
for fancy native steers, which held 
steady. The decline on other grades was 
from 10@15c per hundred. Receipts were 
about 3,000 in excess of expectations. Six 
thousand grass westerns and 1,000 straight 
Texas numbered among the arrivals. The 
quality was only fair, with _ offerings 
largely cf medium grades. Three car 
loads of 1,467@1,699-lb. steers sold at $5.65; 
native steers, 840@1,630 Ibs, $4.10@5.60, bulk 
$4.85@5.40; grass western steers, ! 
4.624; western cows and _ heifers, $3.30@ 
4.20; fed western steers, $4.10@5.35; Mis- 
souri and Iowa fed ‘Texas, $4.15@5; straight 
Texas steers, $3.75@3.95; Texas cows, $2.40@ 
28; native cows, $2@4.30; heifers, $2.80@ 
h; bulls, $2.50@4.40; stags, $3.40@4.60; calves, 
$4.50@7, and stockers and feeders, $3@4.50. 
Tuesday the market was also dull and 
unsatisfactory, with values at about the 
same range. Wednesday good ripe corn- 
fed cattle brought $5.45@5.65: second grade 
steers ranged from $5,20@5.40; common to 
fairly good steers, $4.10@4.50; heifers, $3@ 
4.60; cows, $2@4.25; stockers, $3@4.70. The 
market closed dull and lower on common 
stuff and stcckers than at the opening. 

Thursday the market was steady for 
best steers, but weak and lower for 
others. The range on steer cattle was $4 
@5.65; cows and heifers, $2@4.80; Texas 
steers,  $3.25@4.05; westerns,  $3.65@4.60; 
stockers and feeders, $3.10@4.50. 


Sheep.—Receipts of sheep in this market 
the past week were 65,752, as compared 
with 79,348 the previous week and 79,971 
for the corresponding week in 1897. Mon- 
day 17,474 sheep were on sale and com- 





mon and undesirable lots were weak to 
We lower, while good heavy sheep and 
lambs ruled steady. A few choice native 
lambs sold up to $6, with the bulk of the 
mative lambs unde $5.50. Western lambs 
sold as high as $5.90, with the bulk at 
$5.25@5.35. Scme very fine native year- 
lings made $4.80@5, but the bulk sold 
down around $4.50. A few native sheep, 
light in weight, commanded $4.50@4.75, but 
the bulk sold under $4.25. Tuesday choice 
lambs and good native sheep, yearlings 
and ewes, held steady, while ordinary na- 
tive and western lambs were lower. Stock 
ewes sold up to $4.25, with most sales at 
$4@4.10 per hundred. Wednesday best 
lambs and sheep were steady, but every- 
thing else was slow of sale and lower. 
Sales inciuded native lambs up to $6; 
western lambs, $5@5.65; western sheep, 
$4.25@4.40 for muttons—cne lot at $4.45—and 
feeding stock, $3.65@4.10. Native sheep, 
$3.25@4.50; mixed with yearlings, $4.75, and 
yearlings straight to $5. 

Thursday the market was quiet, steady 
and unchanged. 

Hogs.—The receipts in this market the 
past week were 120,050, as compared with 
128,554 the previous week and 148,504 for 
the corresponding week in 1897. Monday 
receipts were 38,736. Desirable light and 
mixed butchers sold steady, while other 
grades ruled weak to 109¢c lower. The 
general market closed weak, yet with only 
4,000 left in the pens. Shippers and specu- 
lators bought freely at ‘the start, while 
packers held off until late. Receipts ex- 
ceeded all expectations, being 8,000 larger 
than a week ago, and nearly 5,000 smalier 
than a year ago, when 41,644 arrived. 
Heavy packing grades were in large sup- 
ply, while light weights were scarce. 
Heavy scld at $3.50@4.05, bulk $3.80@3.90; 
light $3.70@4.15, bulk $4.05@4.15; mixed, 
$3.60@4.10, bulk $3.89@3.95; pigs, $3@4, bulk 
$3.40@3.8). Tuesday the market held about 
steady, with light perhaps a shade lower. 
Wednesday receipts were again beyond 
expectations, being estimated at 36,000. 
Trade was uneven, and prices generally 
W@lie iower. Light weights suffered the 
sharpest shrinkage in value. Big, heavy 
hogs sold at $5.50@3.65; mixed packers, 
$3.70@3.75 ; butcher weight packers, 
$3.75@8.824% and up to $3.85, principally 
below $3.85. Kastern shippers paid $3.85@ 
3.90 generally for heavy and strong weight 
butchers and $3.87144@3.974% for light-weight 
butchers. There were a few trades up to 
$4 and some light sold up to $4.0214@4.05, 
but the bulk made $3.95@4. Skips and 
pigs, $2.80@3.25 and light light $3.40@3.80. 

rhursday heavy hogs were steadier; 
others weak; iight, $3.00@3.92%; mixed, 
$3.50@3.921.; heavy, $3.45@3.90; rough, $3.45@ 
3.60. 

Three Lansing men have recently 
returned from the Niondike with a 
good supply of experience but very 
little gold. From the reports brought 
hack by the majority of the gold seek- 
ers it is evident that the alluring gold 
fields have yielded comparatively lit- 
tle of anything except disappointnent, 
and that the transportation companies 
are largely responsible for the rush 
having continued as long as it has. 





NO WOMAN IS EXEMPT. 


Regularity is a matter of importance 
in every woman's life. Much pain is, 
however, endured ‘n the belief that it 
is necessary and not alarming, when 
in truth it is all wrong and indicates 
derangement that may cause serious 
trouble 

Excessive monthly pain itself will 
unsettle the nerves and make women 
old before their time. 

The foundation of woman’s health is 
a perfectly normal and regular per- 
formance of nature’s function. The 
statement we print from Miss GER- 
TRUDE SIKES, of Eldred, Pa, is echved 
in every city, town and hamlet in this 
country. Read what she says: 

‘* DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I feel like a 
new person since following your ad- 
vice, and think it is my duty to let the 
public know the good your remedies 
have doneme. My troubles were pain- 
ful menstruation and leucorrhea. I 
was nervous and had spells of being 
confused. Before using your remedies 
I never had any faith in patent medi- 
cines. I now wish to say that I never 
had anything do me so much good for 
painful menstruation as Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound; also would 
say that your Sanative Wash has cured 
me of leucorrhea. I hope these few 
words may help suffering women.” 

The present Mrs. Pinkham’s experi- 
ence in treating female ills is unparal- 
leled, for years she worked side by 
side with Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, and 
for sometime past has had sole charge 
of the correspondence department of 
her great business, treating by letter 
as many as a hundred thousand ailing 
women during a single year. 

All suffering women are invited to 
write freely to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 
Mass., for advice about their health. 

CHESTER R. LAWRENCE, 
Faneuil Hall Market, - Boston, Mass., 


RECEIVER OF MICHIGAN PEACHES. 


Prompt returns. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
or prices, prospects and information. 
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iscellaneons. 


MY WILD WHITE ROSE. 


It was peeping through the bramble, 
That little wild, white rose, 
Where the hawthorne hedge was planted, 
My garden to inclose. 
All beyond was fern and heather, 
All within was sun and shelter 
And the wealth of beauty’s store; 
But I did not heed the fragrance 
Of floweret or of tree, 
For my eyes were on that rosebud, 
And it grew too high for me. 


In vain I tried to reach it 
Through the tangled mass of green; 

It only smiled and nodded 
Behind its thorny screen. 

Yet, thro’ that summer morning 
I lingered near the spot. 

Oh, why do things seem sweeter 
If we possess them not? 

My garden buds were blooming, 
But all that I could see 

Was that little mocking white rose 
Hanging just too high for me. 


So, in life’s wider garden, 
There are buds of promise, too, 

Beyond our reach to gather, 
But not beyond our view; 

And, like the little charmer 
That tempted me astray, 

They steal out half the brightness 
Of many a summer’s day. | 

Oh, hearts that fail with longing 
For some forbidden tree, 

Look up and learn a lesson 
From my white rose and me. 


My sunbeams and my shadows 
Fall from a pierced hand; 
I can surely trust His wisdom 
Since His heart I understand; 
And, maybe, in the morning, 
When His blessed face I see, 
He will tell me why my white rose 
Grew just too high for me. 
"Tis wiser far to number 
The blessings at my feet 
Than ever to be sighing 
For just one bud more sweet. 





THE LOVER’S QUEST. 
BY ERNEST GLANVILLE, 


f “The Lost Heiress,” “The Fossicker,’ 
oe Colonist,” “The Golden Rock,” &c. 


(COPYRIGHTED 1897, BY ERNEST GLANVILLE. | 
(CONTINUED) 

“Were you successful?” 

“I am only a poor man, senor.” 

“And you are earning a few pence in 

upon me. Now, Jose, listen 

I will give you five minutes 

I know ulready 


spying 
carefully. 
to tell me everything. 
that men are coming here before dawn, 
that they mean to take me by force to 
the river, where there is a boat wait- 


ing.’ 

“Someone has informed 
doubtless.” 

“Other men. like you, are honest but 
poor, Jose. Now if you tell me all, even 
such particulars as I already know, i 
will pay you this much,” said Miles, 
placing, one by one, five sovereigns on 
the table. “If you lie, and remember 
I know much, I will kill you as soon as 
your friends appear.” 

“They are not my friends,” said Jose, 
:yeing the coins hungrily. “They are 
ladrones, they make promises and they 
do not pay.” 

“Come, you waste time.” 

“But senor, a moment! Did the other 
man not get more’ Consider my danger, 
and add, out of your richness, five other 
to those.” 

Miles took his watch out and iaid it 
on the table. 

“You may loose these as well as your 
life.” 

“A moment, senor! Will your wor- 
ship teil me how much in pice these 
coins represent?” 

“Nine thousand six hundred.” 

“Merciful saints! So much! And 
those devils only offered me a hundred 
for this service. Enough, senor. As 
you say, at dawn they surround you 
house. One man knocks at the door 
and asks your assistance in his trouble. 
You open the door and are knocked 
down. Your servant is killed, your 
property taken. That thief, Rubrero, 
takes his share. They carry you to the 
river. That much I know, Why they 
do this? Because you know more of 
the plans of these men than is safe. 
So I gathered, and also because Stotfel 
is afraid lest you find his Englishman.” 

“His Englishman?’ 

“Yes, senor. ‘That is a white man at 
his strong place.” 

“Where is his place?” 

“Down near the great falls in the 
river; though so far I have not been.” 

“How far?” 

“Perhaps ten full days’ marea—aad 
river work.” 

“And what are the plans taey have 
in common—Stoffel and the Arab?’ 

“I know uot what they are, senor, 
only this, that there is much coming 
and going of messengers for the tribes, 
and many guns have been given out. 


the senor, 


| grim 














They say it is for the arming of tribes 
to help the Portuguese, but it is not my 
business.” 

“Now, one word more! 
itnglishman a daughter?’ 

“So IT have heard, senor. And I have 
also heard, for the women talk, that it 
is because of her that Stoffel has made 
this plan to capture you.” 

“Is that all you lave to tell? Think.” 

“That is all, senor, except this, that 
if hereafter we are asked concerning 
your going, we are to say that you 
went in the night on the river and your 
canoe was upset.” 

“There is your money.” 

“Thanks, senor; may your health 
flourish and your wealth increase. 
Now, your worship, I will withdraw.” 

“Tam afraid not,” said Miles, with a 
smile, “or your wishes for my 
health would meet with little suceess.” 

He went to the door and called Haus, 

“Hans, pack up the things we want 
for a long march. in three parcels; the 
ammunition in one, the coffee, sugar, 
flour. and such things in another, with 
the cooking kit and the blankets and 
medicine chest in the third. Now, 
Jose, I will for your own safety bind 
you fast, while I see to the packing.” 

Miles secured the man, who submit- 
ted quietly, and then busied himseif 
With the packing, which was carried 
through neatly and without fuss. 

“It requires bow an hour and a half 
to dawn,” said Miles. “Will there be 
anyone on watch?” 

“No, senor, I am the last.” ; 

“Good! Now, Jose, shoulder that 
parcel of blankets, and walk where we 
go, in silence. Hans will watch you. 
and if you make the slightest attempt 
to warn your friends, he will cut you 
down. You understand, Hans?” 

“Ja, baas.” said the Hottentot, with 
a ferocious glare. 

cach man carrying a package besides 
the two rifles, they filed out, Miles 
leading, Jose next, and Hans bringing 
up the rear. 

“The senor will not take his servan! 
to the officer. He would rob me of my 
money.” 

“We will go to the river, Jose.” 

“Sacred Mother! to the river?" 

“Silence!” ? 

“Yes, sieur,” said Jose, in an agitated 
whisper. “But take this path, it will 
be safest. Mother of God! Those 
savages are that way!’ 

Miles turned into the path indicated, 
and pushed on, rapidly crossing over 
a stretch cf sand, and coming suddenly 
on the sloping banks of the great Zam- 
besi. 

“Is there a canoe anywhere near?” 

“Yes, my lord. If you wait [ will 
bring one to this place.” 

“Lead us to it.” 

“To the left, senor.” 

“Not across this mud. Back to the 
sand, where cur tracks will be lost. So. 
Now, when I am near, touch me on the 
shoulder, and, Hans, see to it that he 
plays no tricks.” 

“Was ever the like,” muttered Jose, 
who began to fear that ihe was not to 
get off so easily. 

Over the sand, and through water- 
worn gullies, they continued for half a 


Has this 


” 


mile. when Miles felt the touch = of 
Jose’s trembling hand. 
“It lies here, senor, among the 


rushes.” 

The canoe was found by Hans, who 
soon satisfied himself that it was 
water-tight and provided with paddles. 
The packages were safely stored, and 
Jose, With a sigh of relief, stood aside. 

“Step in. Jose.” = 

“Me! senor?” 

“Yes, I might upset the canoe with- 
out your aid.” 

“But consider, your worship. 
late, and my wife awaits me.” 

“And so does Stoffel. I am afraid 
you must take a short voyage with me. 
Step in,” said Miles, sharply. 

Jose, with a muttered curse, sudden- 
ly entered the canoe, The others sented 
themselves fore and aft, Miles behind 
the half caste, and Hans in the bow. 

“Take up the paddle, Jose,” said 
Miles, holding his rifle across his knee, 
“and take heed that if you run us 
aground I will shoot you.” 

“Which way;” growled Jose. 

“Against the stream. But first cross 
over.” 

Jose bent to liis task, the long craft 
shot out into the silent waters, and 
they were in a moment swallowed up 
in the dark. The blackness was appall- 
ing; not a single point of light marked 
where the bank was. A flash that 
came with startling suddenness out of 
the gloom ahead, and as swiftly van- 
ished, marked now and again a swirl- 
ing eddy. It would have been the 
easiest thing in the world for\Jose to 
have gradually turned the canoe round 


it is 
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and paddled back to the landing, if his 
companions had trusted merely to their 
sight, but Miles was alert to every 
chance, and took the course from the 
feel of the water against his hand. So 
long as the canoe kept an oblique line 
the rush of the stream would be on the 
left side, and when the head was 
turned direct up the river the way of 
the boat with the flow of water would 
contrive to make a strong wash against 
the hollow of his hand. If, however, 
the head were turned down stream, 
the way of the boat being faster than 
the current, there would be no wash. 
For some minutes they sped along in 
silence, the rising bank on the other 
side seeming to lift its indistinct mass 
of murkiness higher and higher, and 
blotting out the stars in great patches, 
and in the denser gloom Jose, while ap- 
pearing to labor hard at the paddle, let 


the nose slowly swing around till, paus- 


ing at the snort of a crocodile, the 
“noe turned down stream, He took 


a glance over his shoulder and drew a 
deep breath, as the suecess of his treach- 
ery hung on the turn of the next mo- 
ment. If his maneuver were not de- 
tected he could reach the landing just 
when Stoffel’s men would be manning 
the boats. 

“What is this?” said Hans, “The 
wind was now on my face, now it is 
beiiind.” 

Miles dipped his hand into the river, 
und instead of the water foaming 
through his fingers there was no resist- 
ance. He reached forward softly and 
grasped the paddle, for if that went 
they were doomed, In the tense state 
of his nerves Jose started violently at 
this sudden check. The canoe rocked 
and threatened to capsize, then righted, 
and Miles turned her up stream again. 

“Give me the paddle, senor,” said 
Jose, humbly, and resumed his task 
with a vigor inspired by the most 
wholesome respect for the acuteness of 
his passengers, 


CHAPTER X. 

In an hour the flush of dawn bright- 
ened the heights to the south. The 
dark forms of trees came suddenly out 
of the mist, then ahead was a broad 
flash of silver where the light struck 
on the river. 

“Give me the paddle,” said Miles, 
and Jose with a sigh of content passed 
the broad Made afi. and fell to rolling 
a cigarette with his supple fingers, 
whereat Hans lit his pipe. As the light 
increased there floated out on the right 
2 broad line of white sand, and an- 
other line across, marking the southern 
hank, nearly a thousand yards away. 
The tall forms of cranes moved along 
the sauds or stood knee deep, with 
shoulders hunched, while at intervals, 
With a great rush of wings, flocks of 
birds settled on the sands’ to drink, 
then with loud cries whirled away 
again up towards the sloping terrace 
of woods, far stretching into the savage 
wilderness. Except for these sounds 
and sights of life the great river flowed 
on in silence, without one single note 
of joy, for its tributary streams, rising 
far off in the desolate land of ihe 
heathen gods. and flowing darkly by 
scenes of bloodshed. of barbarous 
rites and fiendish cruelty. Sorrow and 
cruelty have been its heritage through 
the centuries, the angel of death 
hovers above its trackless forests, and 
along its rotting marshes, 

E As the sun mounted higher there 
came the sound of drums beating 
reveille at the little garris at Te on 
Sarrison at Tette— 
a sound which warned them of the 
oe of their enemies, and the risk 
hanced ag of being detected by any 
h-eyed outlook. Miles glanced 
anxiously back and across the river t 
the far-off cluster of houses whi " 
jo oF ses which 

! ea patch of white in the glare 
of the sun, but he Saw that at such 
distance it was impossible to di ost 
suish a boat, and a few strokes of the 
paddle carried the canoe round a bluff 


which entirely concealed them. Here 
taking advantage of a likely spot, 
Where tall grass and rushes grew 


down to the bank, he gently ran the 
canoe in, closing the way behind to 
cover the trail, and after making her 
fast, led the way up the bank through 
n mass of creeping plants to the shel- 
ter of a huge fig tree. Here, ‘after a 
meal, he kept watch for three hours 
While the others slept, then awaking 
Hans, and securing Jose to the tree 
trunk, he himself took the rest he 0) 
mech needed. When he awoke he 
found Hans spread-eagled with his old 
hat completely covering his upturned 
face, while Jose broke into a tempest 
of snoring. Miles looked at the nalf- 
caste keenly, thén rose up to examine 
the fastening, which he was not sur- 
prised to tind partly loosened. If he 
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had slept ten minutes more Jose would 
have been off with the canoe, and he 
resolved that night to get rid of this 
undesirable ally. In the meantime he 
renewed the fastenings and slipped to 
the edge of the wood to overlook the 
river. 

The canoe was safe amid the rushes, 
but at first he could see nothing be- 
yend, for the river shone like a bur- 
nished shield, and the glare nearly 
blinded him. Then oz the white sands 
opposite he saw a row of tiny figures 
moving to the water's edge, and even 
caught the faint tinkle of the water 
‘arriers’ shrill laughter; but in between 
there was no speck on the shining 
waters, and his eye fell. on no other 
sign of life, till, glancing at the near 
banks below him on the left, he saw 
the black forms of crocodiles on the 
sand, their great mouths fixed in a wide 
gape. ‘Then, across the flood, there 
cume a wilder burst of laughter, and 
vlancing over he saw that other pig- 
mies had come upon the scene, w iose 
dark forms were distinctly outlined 
against the white sand. Some of these 
ran towards the water carriers, who 
fled up the bank, and from the quiver- 
ing flashes of light. it was clear tuese 
new-comers were warriors carrying 
guns, 

After a gallant interlude with the 
Zambesi women, the men went on up 
stream, keeping close to the water's 
edge. Miles wondered if they were 
after him, and reflected upon the proba- 
ble steps that Stoffel would take after 
finding that the bird liad flown. Noth- 
ing could have been done till daylight. 
then no time would have been wasted 
in making cautious inquiries among 
the Portuguese officials. The men 
would be sent out into the country. 
Next Jose would be missed, his haunts 
searched, and eventually it would be 
discovered that his canoe had disap- 
peared. That would give the clue to 
the manner of flight. and Miles reck- 
oned that before noon search parties 
would be sent up the river and canoes 
manned. It was more than probable, 
he argued, that the war party on the 
wrther shore was after him, and 
watched their diminishing forms with 
interest. 

A scraping noise next attracted his 
attention, and he saw the crocodiles 
moving slowly into the water, while a 
solitary crane from a withered — tree 
took flight, and with legs thrust oul 


astern flapped heavily up — stream. 
Miles slipped back to the camping 


place, wakened Hans, put him on his 
guard, and, picking up his rifle, went 
‘autiously back to his post. Well he 
knew from the moveinent of the great 
reptiles that they had heard some 
sound inaudible to him, and he feared 
lest it should mean that other search- 
ers were moving along the north bank, 
for if they were, they would either see 
the hollow canoe or the marks of 
tracks on the bank. ‘The next moment, 
however, to his relief, there was the 
sound of paddling, and a long canoe 
darted round the bend, the broad blades 
flashing, and a dozen stalwart blacks, 
bending to the stroke, while in the 
bows a man sat, rifle in hand, scanning 
the banks. and in the stern two others, 
With field glasses, while above the gun- 
wale there peeped the muzzles of rifles. 

Swiftly the long craft came along. 
Miles drew back a little into the shade. 
with knit brows and his rifle firmly 
grasped. At a word from the man in 
the stern the boat edged in towards 
the rushes, while the oarsmen slack 
ened speed, and as she crept up two 
men stood up, peering into the thicket, 
and sweeping the banks slowly with 
their glasses. Miles recognized the 
black beard of Stoffel, and the grim. 
impassive face of the Arab chief. 
What dark scheme, he wondered, 
united these two men, and why were 
they so bent on his capture? As far 
as he knew he had done nothing that 
would account for their enmity, and 
the few hints he had received of their 
plans were so vague that, to his mind, 
they could give no ground for their 


animosity. These thoughts flashed 
through his brain, then his fingers 


sought the curve of the trigger, for it 


seemed that Stoffel was looking 
straight at him. He caught the full 
blaze of the glasses. then the boat 


slipped on, and Stoffel swept his glance 
along the wood, while another sweep 
of the paddles brought the boat oppo- 
site where the canoe lay hid under a 
hummock of tall grass. The man in 
the bow leant forward to part the 
rushes, but Stoffel sank back into his 
seat with an order, and the paddles 
flashed again. As the boat swept on 
Stoffel looked around, and his eyes 
again seemed to search the spot where 
Miles was hiding. 





(To be continued.) 
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IN THE HEART OF THE WOODS. 


Such beautiful things in the heart of the 
woods! 
Flowers and ferns and the soft green 
moss; 
Such loves of the birds, in the solitudes, 
Where the swift wings glance, and the 
tree-tops toss; 
Spaces of silence, swept with song, 
Which nobody hears but the God above; 
Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in His guiding love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of 
the woods, 
Far from the city’s dust and din, 
Where the passion nor hate of man in- 
trudes. 
Nor fashion nor folly have entered in. 
Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone, 
Glimmers the turn where the wild deer 


drink, 
And fearless’ and free comes the gentle 

fawn, 
To peep at herself o’er the grassy brink. 


Such pledge of love in the heart of the 
woods! 
For the Maker of all things keeps the 
least, 
And over the tiny floweret broods 
With care that for ages has never 
ceased. 
If He cares for this, will He not for 
thee— 
Thee, whoever thou art, to-day? 
Child of an infinite Father, see; 
And safe in such gentlest keeping stay. 
—Selected. 





THE ARTFUL COYOTE, 





What is a coyote? A coyote is a lit- 
tle animal of the wolf species that in- 
habits the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. He is about eighteen inch- 
es high and long in proportion, and 
is the embodiment of duplicity. His 
color is indescribable. He is neither 
White nor black nor yellow, nor i ny 
other well-defined color; but a sort of 
biending of all, producing a hue that 
can best be described as coyote. He 
is not beautiful either in appearauce 
or character, There is nothing attrac- 
tive about him. He is not troubled 
with conscientious scruples; neither is 
he brave, and he won't fight unless he 
is compelled to. He is a scrub volf in 
every sense of the word. 

“His physical beauty is about on a 
par with his moral aspect. He has a 
little, peak-shaped head, in front of 
which, very close together, 1s a pair cf 
the brightest, blackest, wickedest lit- 
tle eyes that ever shone in the moon- 
light. He does not appear possessed 
of any great amount of brains; but 
there is more unadulterated cunning 
wrapped up in his hide than can be 
found in the same amount of space 
anywhere else in creation. The man 
who imagines that a coyote does not 
understand his business, just because 
he has not a high forehead will soon 
learn that the principles of phrenology 
do not apply to this epitome of every- 
thing that is smart. rascally, tricky and 
impudent, 

In regard to his ability to get over 
ground, in other words, to change his 
spots, too much cannot be said. It is 
a good deal like the wind. You can- 
not tell whence he cometh or whither 
he goeth. When he makes up his 
mind to vlace a certain amount of 
space between himself and a given lo- 
cality, he does not stand on the order of 
going, He does not run, in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term, but he 
suddenly transforms himself into a 
dimly defined streak of gray light that 
shimmers across the landscape for an 
instant and then sinks into oblivion, 
so far as mortal view is concerned. 

He is seldom seen in the daytime. 
The glare of the sun does not seem to 
be suited to his make-up; he prefers 
to waltz around among the sagebrush 
in the soft light of the moon. During 
the day he is of a retiring disposition 
and recuperates his exhausted vitality 
from the previous night's debauach 
under the friendly shade of a project- 
ing rock, or in the deep seclusion of a 
clump of quaking asp, away from the 
busy haunts of men and remote from 
any trail or road, 

The coyote is not choice as to his 
diet, that is he can accommodate him- 
self to circumstances. His favorite 
dish is live jack rabbit, and a moon- 
light race between a coyote and a jack 
rabbit is an interesting affair. It is 
conducted on the strictest of business 
principles and no time is lost in ar- 
ranging preliminaries. There’ is no 
hippodroming or selling out in that 
race; it is a square deal and fair play. 
If the jack-rabbit comes out ahead it 
Is & new lease of life for him; if the 
coyote scores in that inning, it meane 
i thanksgiving dinner for him. But 
fond as he is of jack rabbit he will 
not disdain a luncheon of dead mule 
when he is playing in hard luck. He 
sometimes eats prairie dog, but not 
often; for prairie dog is not good eat- 
'ng even for a coyote, Once in a while 
a hungry coyote will prolong his night- 


tance, and the first time the 
dog emerges from his house to take a 


of the foothills and make a breakfast 
of him. . 
Frontiersmen often wonder what be- 
comes of coyotes, for nobody ever saw 
a dead one. A mountain lion may get 
one occasionally, but it is not a ecom- 
mon occurrence. 
is accidentally started from his rest by 
a hunter, but if he can once get a tree 
between himself and the hunter, no 
matter if there is not another tree 
within five miles, the hunter will nev- 
er see the coyote again. To call him 
an artful dodger would but feebly 
represent his character in that direc- 
tion. He is never to be depended upon 
to follow any given line of “onduct. 
The only way to arrive at even 1n ap- 
proximate conclusion as to what action 
a coyote will take under certain condi- 
tions is to decide what he is most like- 
ly to do, and then wait patiently fcr 
him to do just the opposite thing. 
To a lover of nature’s musie a coyote 
concert is a rare treat. It may not 
be altogether the music itself; tle en- 
vironments help a good deal. You 
should lie on a grassy knoll away up 
somewhere near the headwaters of the 
Arkansas river, in the still moonlight 
on a warm summer night, when there 
is not a sound to break the silence, 
and wait for developments. Suddenly 
there arises from a foothill over across 
the guleh a low, crooning sound, like 
the moan of the wind when the leaves 
are falling. It ceases, When an an- 
swering wail, only a little louder, 
floats over the still night air from the 
opposite direction; a third voice 
breaks in from still another direction; 
another and another, from other 
points of the compass, until the shad- 
ow of every sage brush seems to con- 
ceal a singer, and a hundred tuneful 
throats are joining in that wild, weird 
melody that gradually grows in vol- 
ume till the great plateau is vocal with 
the music of this improvised band of 
nature’s musicians. This may continae 
for an hour, when a voice will drop 
out here, another there, and so cn, 
until the crescendo has turned into a 
diminuendo, and finally the one lone 
voice from the sage brush where the 
first notes of the concert arose is the 
only one that can be heard. It sinks 
into a faint moan and dies away so 
gradually that it is difficult to draw 
the line between the silence and the 
sound. : 
When the coyote was turned loose 
from the workshop of nature, he was 
perfect in his peculiar way. There 
Was no room for improvement on ihe 
patent, and he howls today, or rather 
tonight, with the same unimpaired 
originality that he did when he sat on 
his first primeval foothills, when the 
morning stars first sang together. 





WORKING THE BIG GUNS. 


In manning the batteries on a vessel 
of war twelve men are allotted to 
every gun with the exception of the 
ten, twelve and thirteen-inch, mounted 
in turrets. In the latter case, the guns 
being mounted in pairs, twelve men 
are divided between them. Each man 
has a certain duty to perform, and, 
under the thorough system of drilling 
in the United States navy, he is gen- 
erally letter-perfect in his work. The 
six men of the thirteen-inch crew are 
designated as follows: captain, first 
piugman and sponger, liftman, return- 
lever man, trainer. 

The duty of the captain is to exercise 
a general supervision over the crew 
and to handle the hydraulic rammer. 
The first plugman and sponger has his 
station at the rear end of the plug 
platform, and the second plugman and 
sponger at the front end of the plug 
platform. By the plug is meant the 
piece of steel that is used: to close the 
breech. The liftman attends to the 
lift-lever, the return-lever man to the 
return-lever, and the trainer turns his 
attention to the lever controlling the 
hydraulic training gear. In drill and 
in action everything runs like clock 
work, each man seeming a component 
part of an intricate piece of mechan- 
isin, 

The great guns are aimed by means 
of “iange  finders’’—instruments — in- 
vented by naval officers for the pur- 
pose of divining the range of an ene- 
my. One used to a considerable ex- 
tent in the service consists of two tele- 


ly revels until a comparativély Jate 
hour in the morning. In that case he 
may steal up to the hole of a prairie 
dog before the latter is up and con- 
ceal himself within easy springing dis- 
prairie 
look at the rising sun the coyote will 


pounce upon him and carry him off to 
a quiet spot somewhere in the recesses 


Sometimes a coyote 


scopes, placed one at each end of a 
base line (some measured length of the 
vessel). These telescopes are directed 
upon the target, the distance of which 
determines the angle between cneir 
axes, thereby varying the resistance of 
the two conducting bodies, and causing 
the deflection of a galvanometer, which 
is graduated in yards, so that the dis- 
tance may be read off directly. The 
working of this finder is so simple that 
enlisted members of the crew are 
sometimes stationed at it. 

From the foregoing the reader ean 
easily understand that placing and 
fighting the battery of a modern man- 
of-war is a science in itself. [t is a 
mistake to imagine that all is smooth 
sailing and perpetual holidays in Uncle 
Sam's navy. In fact, the naval ofticer 
of the present day must embody in 
himself the learning of a college pro- 
fessor, the scientific skill of an expert, 
the courtesy of a Brummel, and the 
dash and bravery of a D’ Artignan.— 
From “A Warship’s Battery.” in Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly for Septem- 
ber. 





ANECDOTES OF CAPT, CAPRON. 
Capt. Allyn Capron, of Roosevelt's 
Rough Riders, who was killed in the 
battle of La Quasina, in Cuba, the 
other day, was very well known in 
San Francisco, says the Examiner of 
that city. The captain was a thorough 
soldier and a fighter, who descended 
from a family of fighters, Capron 
stood 5 feet 11 inches, weighed 199 
pounds, and was an excellent boxer. 
While he was out at the Presidio he 
defeated every man who made any 
pretensions of being a boxer, 

“When we were up in Covelo, in 
Round Valley, a few years ago, I saw 
Capron take the fire out of a fresh 
cowboy in a style that was positively 
artistic.” said Corporal Ratchford, of 
Troop C, of the Fourth Cavalry, at the 
Presidio. Ratchford was in Troop B 
when Capron was a non-commissioned 
officer in that command, and was a 
bosom friend of the Santiago hero dur- 
ing the early part of their military ser- 
vice. 

“It happened this way. Capron and 
I went into O’Reilly’s Hotel, in Covelo. 
and ordered a drink at the bar. A 
number of George White's vaqueros 
were in the place and one of them 
made a guess that he had a chance 
for entertainment at the expense of 
Capron, It was the custom up there 
whenever a stranger showed himself 
in a saloon to ask him to dance, with 
the alternative of stopping the con- 
tents of a six-shooter. 

““Get out there and let's see how 
you dance.” a half-drunken cowboy 
shouted to Capron, rather complacent: 
ly twirling a six-shooter on his finger. 
“Capron turned, saw the cowboy 
and his gun, and then resumed the econ- 
versation with me. The cowboy didn’t 
like this, and he shouted again, this 
time lending a little emphasis to the 
command by clicking the hammer of 
the revolver, Capron heard the click 
and evidently thought it was time to 
do something. He took off his belt 
and his campaign hat and laid them on 
the bar. Then he walked quietly over 
to the vaquero, and, without a word, 
snatched the pistol and tossed it ove 
to me. I thought that might end it. 
but it didn’t. Capron waited until he 
heard one or two epithets, and then he 
sailed into that cowboy. For a few 
minutes it looked as if there would 
surely be an inclease in the mortality 
of Covelo. The last I saw of the fel- 
low was when Capron lifted him trom 
the floor, raised him in the air, and 
actually pitched him through the 
swinging doors. The cowboy came 
back after a while, pretty much dam- 
aged. He shook hands with Capron 
and apologized. 

“‘T thought a broncho was pretty 
tough,’ he said, ‘but some things are 
tougher,’ and he looked regretfully at 
Capron. ‘Barkeep, gimme some whisky 
and a surgeon.’ ” 

Private Fisher, of Troop B, who is 
now at the Presidio, was with Capt. 
Capron in Mendicino county, in 1892, 
during the troubles between the In- 
dians and cattlemen. Fisher had en- 
listed with Capron at Fort Myer, Va., 
a couple of years before, and the two 
were warm friends. 

“Capron was a quiet, gentlemanly 
sort of a fellow ordinarily,” Fisher 
said, “but he was worse than a pack- 
age of cyclones when his anger rose. 
I saw a good sample of it in Mendicino, 
and the incident shows also how little 
Capron. cared about danger. He 
seemed to have been born without 
fear, and many of his actions in the 








that he had the making of a hero in 
him. 

“One day as we were lounging out- 
side of our tents a burly cattleman 
walked up near the place where Cap:- 
ron was sitting. He had a pistol in his 
belt and enough liquor aboard to 
make him in the mood to use it. Cap- 
ron, who was a sergeant at that time. 
Was in his shirt-sleeves and was un- 
armed. The cattleman began to abuse 
every one within hearing, denouncing 
the army, and took special pains to 
insult Capron. 

“He was invited to move on, but he 
refused. Capron rose from his stool, 
and the cattleman immediately drew 
his six-shooter, cocked it and aimed it 
at the sergeant. Most men would have 
been a bit nervous, but, even unarmed 
as he was, it didn't seem to bother 
Capron in the least. He started to- 
ward the man, and we expected every 
instant to see the flash of that. re- 
volver. Capron’s boldness must have 
taken all the nerve out of that cattle- 
man, for Capron managed to get close 
enough to snatch the weapon. Then 
he mixed with his would-be murderer, 
and no one ever had a higher regard 
for the pugilistic prowess of a United 
States soldier than that unfortunate 
cattleman when he staggered off to 
Covelo to count up his injuries.” 

Army officers and national guards- 
men have not forgotten a notable in- 
cident on the Presidio grounds in the 
early part of 1893, when the courage 
and superb horsemanship of Capron 
saved the lives of a woman and her 
two children, It was on a morning 
when the First Troop of California 
Cavalry, then under the command of 
Capt. Blumenberg, was at drill on the 
large parade ground. Sergt. Capron 
Was interested in the drill of the troop- 
ers and sat on his horse on the main 
road watching the evolutions. A light 
carriage, drawn by two spirited horses, 
entered the Lombard gate and pro- 
ceeded in the direction of the post 
buildings. In the vehicle were an el- 
derly woman and two little girls. The 
cartiage passed Capron, and when 
about 100 yards west of his position 
something scared the horses, and they 
bolted along the drive at a terrific 
pace, turning into a side road and rac- 
ing furiously on a broken half grade. 

Capron kicked the spurs into his 
horse in an instant and dashed around 
the slope to intercept the team. When 
he reached the road again the team 
Was approaching on a mad gallop. The 
otticer saw no time could be lost if the 
lives of the woman and children were 
to be saved. At the risk of his own 
life he trotted into the center of the 
road and waited for the collision with 
the team. The two carriage horses 
continued their wild run, and in a few 
moments crashed against the troop 
horse of Capron. He dropped his own 
reins, and, leaning over his horse’s 
head, caught both runaways by the 
bridle. The three horses reared and 
fought. Capron was lifted out of the 
saddle, but he held the bridle reins 
and compelled the infuriated animals 
to stop. The carriage was badly dam- 
aged, but the occupants escaped with- 
out a scratch, 





“Great Scott!’ exclaimed the visitor 
at the dime museum, stepping up to 
the Smallest Human Being on Karth 
and engaging him in conversation. 
“You must be mighty near three feet 
high. The painted sign on the outside 
says you theasure only 22 inches.” 
“Yes,” answered the Smallest Human 
Being on Earth; “I was marked down 
11 inches on account of the hard 
times.” And he resumed his march up 
and down the platform. 





Out in Indiana a good many years 
ago a certain old woman, summoned 
as a witness, came into court wearing 
a large poke bonnet such as wags then 
much affected by rural folks. Her an- 
swers to the questions put to her being 
rather indistinct, the court requested 
her to speak louder, though without 
much success, 

“The court cannot hear a word you 
say, Ny good woman,” said the judge. 
“Please to take off that huge bonnet 
of yours.” 

“Sir,” she said composedly, and dis- 
tinctly enough this time, “the court 
has a perfect right to bid a gentleman 
take off his hat, but it has no right to 
make a woman remove her bonnet.” 
“Madam,” said the judge, “you seem 
so well acquainted with the law that I 
think you had better come up and take 
2 seat with us on the bench.” 

“I thank your honor kindly,” she re- 
sponded, dropping a low courtesy to 
the court, “but there are old women 
enough there already.” 


’ 





quiet post routine showed long ago 
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Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer ts of more conse- 


quence than the farm. and should be first in- | 


proved.’’ 


Address all corresponderce for this department 
ta 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 


News from Michigan Granges is especially so- 
licited. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The article in another column on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission nas 
been delayed all summer in its appear- 
ance, by lack of space; but it is still 
timely and pertinent. Tue difficulties 
of the work and the accomplishments 
of the commission, the need of more 
stringent laws and the frequently at- 
tempted evasion of the law on the part 
of railroad companies, are all set forth. 
The abstract is well worth reading by 
lecturers before Subordinate Granges. 


We hope that correspondents of 
Granges will be prompt in reporting 
discussions of the August topic; also 
that lecturers will be prompt in assign- 
ing to their Granges discussions of the 
September topic. By the way, the 
September topic, though very general 
in character, is of great importance, 
and ought to receive the most careful 
consideration of all Patrons, 





GRANGE NEWS. 





POSTAL JOTTINGS, 

Elbridge Center Grange No, 711— 
Oceana county—August 20, had large 
attendance. Conferred third and fourth 
degrees on two candidates. Several in- 
teresting subjects were discussed. Ow- 
ing to funerals being held in hall our 
meetings have been frequently post- 
poned.—Miles Brown, Cor. . 


Verona Mills Grange No, 667—Huron 
county—at last meeting discussed the 
question, “What are the objects of the 
Grange.” Decided that the chief ob- 
ject is to co-operate socially, financially 
and educationally. Second question 
“The Grange as an Educator.” Gen- 
eral opinion was that the educational 
feature is the most important. Our 
first lessons in parliamentary law sxe 
taken in the Grange, and by takine 
part in the discussions we learn to ex- 
press our ideas more clearly.—Mrs. 
Laura Hunt. 


De Witt Grange—Clin‘on County— 
still lives and prospers as usual. We 
have a membership of nearly 140. We 
are going to try having our prograina 
printed in county papers a week ahead. 
Will report what success we meet with. 
Our Grange sent after 4,460 pounds of 
twine this season. All that used the 
twine were pleased with it. We pie- 
nicked at Round Lake August 5. All 
present enjoyed the day very mucd. At 
our next meeting the question of a 
money indemnity from Spain to the 
United States, instead of territory, will 
be discussed.—Mrs., C. L. Pearce. 

ANTRIM POMONA. 

Held last quarterly meeting at East- 
port in connection with the Farmers’ 
annual picnic, August 23. Large at- 
tendance of farmers and of the me:n- 
bers of the Pomona, many of the Iut- 
ter driving twenty and even thirty 
miles to be in time to hear the address 
given by Brother Jones, Worthy Mas- 
ter of the National Grange, whose 
splendid and practical address will re- 
sult in removing and dispelling all 
prejudices and objections against the 
order, strengthening, establishing and 
confirming its specific and general «b- 
jects. 

On the following day we had a very 
enjoyable and instructive meeting. 
Among the immediate results of the 
pievious day’s advice was a class of 
some twelve or thirteen initiated in the 
fifth degree. Many things were dis- 
cussed for the good of the order. No 
doubt in the near future a _ county 
agent will be employed to find the best 
markets for the disposal of all our 
products, The reports from the lectur- 
ers of subordinate Granges were en- 
couraging, showing a good attendance 
and a growth in membership, notwith- 
standing the busy term. The prospect 
of organizing a couple of Granges in 
our county is favorable, also of revivy- 
ing a dormant Grange.—Mrs. F, Me- 
Farren, 





CHARLEVOIX POMONA GRANGE. 
Met August 4 with 
Grange, No. 473. at Boyne City. All 
the working Granges, five in number, 
were represented and reported in 79 :d 
condition, numerically, socially and 
financially. 

A short business session was held in 
the forenoon. Arrangements were 
made for a Grange exhibit of fruits at 
the coming county fair, also of canned 
fruits and baked goods. A purchasinz 
and disposing committee was organ- 
ized, consisting of the secretaries and 
two other members of each Subordin- 
ate Grange, the secretaries to act as 
correspondents with the secretary of 
the county organization, to the end of 
carrying out one of the principles of 
the Grange, that of “buying together 
and selling together.” John A. Hain- 
mond, of Ironton, was appointed chair- 
man and R. E. Newville, of Boyne, 
secretary of the county committee. 

In the afternoon we listened to a talk 
on “Farm Fences” by Mr, Fulton, of 
the Agricultural College, and a time 
was given to asking and answering 
questions. In the evening there was a 
literary program and another talk by 
Mr. Fulton, subject, “Soil Moisture,” 
which was enjoyed by all. 

The next meeting will be held with 
Wilson Grange, N. 719, on Friday, Oc- 
tober 14.—Harlow L. Willson, Sec. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
COMMISSION. 


THE 


The federal act to regulate com- 
merce went into effect April 5, 1887. 
In the “Atlantic Monthly” for April, 
1898, Prof. Henry C. Adams, of the 
University of Michigan, reviews the 
ten years’ work under the law. Prof. 
Adams has been, and we think now is, 
statistician of the commission. He is 
also an investigator of international 
renown, and what he may have to say 
on this subject is authoritative. 

Inasmuch as the National Grange 
was one of the factors in securing the 
enactment of the interstate commerce 
law, this review of Prof. Adams’ will 
be of interest to thinking Patrons. We 
therefore give below an abstract and 
some quotations from the article ap- 
pearing in the “Atlantic Monthly.” 

1. Why the Law Came to be En- 
acted.—“About 1870 through traffic 
came to-be of relatively greater impor- 
tance to railway managers than local 
traffic. In accounting for this result, 
it will be necessary to refer to such 
facts as the development of agricul- 
tural machinery, which followed the 
withdrawal of adult labor from the 
farms during the war of the rebellion, 
to the substitution of steel for iron in 
railway construction which enabled 
the railways to compete with water- 
routes in the carriage of grain and 
other heavy freight.’ This growing 
importance of through traffic produced 
discrimination in rates. States en- 
deavored to regulate’ traffic, but in 
1886 the United States Supreme Court 
rendered a decision preventing states 
from interfering with interstate busi- 
ness. Thus Congress was forced to 
pass an interstate commerce law. 

2. The Aim of the Law.—The aim 
of the law was to guard against 
wrongful discrimination by railways. 
“A railway manager has it within his 
power, through the manipulation of 
rates, to make or to destroy; to deter- 
mine which persons in the community, 
and which communities in the 
state, shall attain commercial success, 
and which shall struggle in vain for 
its attainment. Such unusual powers 
cannot be safely entrusted to the guid- 
ance of private advantage, but must 
be brought under the direction of the 
public interest. Public control over 
railways, at least so far as may be 
necessary to eliminate from their ad- 
ministration invidious discrimination, 
is essential to the permanency of a 
democratic society.” Prof. Adams also 
contends that while it may be said 
that the making of unjust prices is a 
misdemeanor at common law, the 
common law procedure is not sufticient, 
and there must be a statute which will 
cover the question, 

3. The Methods of Procedure.—The 
law contemplated that the commission 
should have the power of appealing 
to the courts for authority to en- 
force its decrees—such as to compel 
the attendance of witnesses, and to se- 
cure from them information. If a rail- 
road refused to obey the commission, 
the commission could apply to the 
court, which would compel the rail- 
road to comply with the order. Prof. 
Adams also contends that the lan- 
guage of the act primarily shows that 
the intention of Congress was for the 
court, when applied to, to take the 


Pine Lake? 





records submitted by the commission 
as full evidence. This is an impor- 
tant point, and the failure of the 
courts to do this is one of the reasons 
why the law has not accomplished 
more. The chief method employed by 
the commission has been to sit as a 


tribunal to hear complaints. Prof. 
Adams advances two reasons why 


this has seemed to be the better plan 
rather than to institute investigations 
of its own. First, that it would not 
be possible for five men, with limited 
funds, to be a detective over the 
American railway system; and second, 
that the principles governing inter- 
state commerce by rail are not yet 
settled upon. Each case has, in large 
measure, to be settled on its merits. 

4. Work Accompiished.—In the 
opinion of Prof. Adams, the first great 
work accomplished by the commission 
in the ten years has been toward uni- 
formity in the administration of rail- 
roads. He thinks this is of great im- 
portance, as in this way there will 
gradually be developed a railroad ad- 
ministration of such a character that 
“business will proceed under the guid- 
ance of the public interest, and will 
not be moulded exclusively by the 
hope of personal gain.” ‘The law pro- 
vides that all charges should be rea- 
sonable and just, and that it should 
be unlawful to give undue preference 
to any person, firm, or locality, but 
Prof. Adams points out that while it 
is very easy to say this, it is very 
hard to tell just what is fair or unfair; 
but he thinks that gradually there has 
developed, from the 800 or 900 points 
decided by the commission since 1887, 
a system of rules and interpretations, 
“which, sooner or later, will come to 
be recognized as a body of administra- 
tive law for inland transportation.” 
And he quotes a number of points 
decided, such as, when the same com- 
modity is transported by two or more 
different modes of carriage the charge 
should be uniform for the unit of com- 
modity, and that the car load, and not 
the train load, is the proper unit of 
commodity, thus allowing higher rates 
to be made for goods in less than car 
loads. Prof. Adams dwells vn the 
importance of the work of the com- 
mission in establishing a division of 
statistics and accounts; securing uni- 
formity of railroad bookkeeping, so 
that the commission can more easily 
distinguish whether the railroads are 
complying with the law or not. The 
great aim has been to secure one sys- 
tem of accounts for all railroads, and 
Prof. Adams thinks that this funda- 
mental work has been accomplished 
fairly well. It can readily be seen 
that this phase of the work must be of 
great importance. 

5. Why the Commission Has Not Ac- 
complished More.—Prof. Adams says, 
“It thus appears that for something 
over six years of the ten under review, 
the act to regulate commerce was con- 
fined, for all practical purposes, with- 
in the range of voluntary testimony.” 
This was because of a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, in 1882, 
that a witness need not testify should 
his testimony be of such sort as to in- 
criminate himself. In 1893, Congress 
tried to remedy the difficulty by enact- 
ing that no person should be excused 
from testifying on the above ground, 
but that a person so testifying should 
not be prosecuted on account of his 
testimony. After three years, the Su- 
preme Court declared this clause of the 
act to be constitutional, so that in the 
future the commission will not be em- 
barrassed in this respect. In the sec- 
ond place, as mentioned before, the 
law did not contemplate that a court 
should review any case brought up by 
the commission. But in what was 
ralled the “Kentucky and Indiana 
Bridge case,” the court held that any 
case brought before it might be opened 
up as though it were an original case. 
Prof. Adams says, “The attitude of 
the court in this regard, and the ad- 
vantage taken of it by the carriers in 
refusing fully to open their cases be- 
fore the commission, are the chief rea- 
sous why after ten years the law has 
brought the, problem of railway con- 
trol in the United States uo nearer to 
solution than it has.” Attempts are 
being made to remedy this difticulty 
by getting Congress to pass appropri- 
ate regulations. The third reason for 
accomplishing less is,—the question 
has been raised whether the commis- 
sion can name a rate that it believes 
to be reasonable as well as to say that 
a certain rate fixed by a railroad is 
unreasonable. A final decision on this 
point will be of great importance, 

6. The Conclusion Warranted by 
Ten Years’ Experience.—Prof. Adams 
thinks that the railway problem is of 





the utmost importance. He seems to 
infer that there is a compromise be- 
tween public ownership and manage- 
ment on one hand, and private owner- 
ship and management on the other 
hand. He is very strong in asserting 
that no one has a right to quote the ten 
years’ experience under the interstate 
commerce law in supporting an argu- 
ment that we must have public owner- 
ship if we are to have satisfactory 
railway commission. On this point, 
Prof. Adams says,—‘‘The law, itself, 
searcely proceeded beyond the limit of 
suggesting certain principles and in- 
dicating certain processes, and Con- 
gress has not, by the amendments 
passed since 1887, shown much solici- 
tude respecting the efficiency of the 
act. It is true also because the courts 
have thought it necessary to deny cer- 
tain authorities claimed by the com- 
mission, and again Congress has not 
shown itself jealous for the dignity of 
the administrative body which it cre- 
ated, and finally it is true because the 
duty of administering the act was im- 
posed upon the commission without 
adequate provision in the way of ad- 
ministrative machinery, and ten years 
is too short a time to create that ma- 
chinery when every step is to be con- 
tested by all the processes known to 
corporation lawyers.” 

This article by Prof. Adams, al- 
though not very easy reading, has in 
our own mind thrown a good deal of 
light upon this important topic, and we 
hope that the review presented above 
has been clear enough to show to our 
readers the work really accomplished 
by the interstate commerce commis- 
sion, and the importance of having 
adequate laws passed on this subject. 





SEPTEMBER TOPIC. 


FARM LIFE. 

Question 1.—What advantages has 
farm life over that of other callings? 

Question 2.—What is the present 
trend of thought in regard to farm 
life? . 

SUGGESTIONS. 
0} JWOD CARTY S}uLV[dUIOD S8TITEMOS 
the editor of the Quarterly Bulletin 
that questions proposed for discussion 
were too hard and involved too much 
time and study in their preparation 
for discussion. But by far the greater 
number of lecturers have commended 
the selections, and have delighted to 
study the questions presented and to 
bring them before the Grange for dis- 
cussion. For this month we have se-_ 
lected an easy topic and one that ought 
to please every member of the Grange. 
While it is easy, because every mem- 
ber is conversant with it, at the same 
time it is broad enough, and of suf- 
ficient interest to engage the _ best 
thought and attention of the most 
careful and painstaking student of the 
social, political and economic con- 
ditions in this country. 

It might first be observed that the 
advantages of farm life in a country 
like ours do not all relate to the desir- 
able conditions which often surround 
the farming population. 

Farm life, and the life emanating 
from the farm, is as necessary to the 
existence and prosperity of the na- 
tion, as is the circulation of blood to 
the life of man and beast. The farm 
with its high, low or medium prices 
for its various products, is the ther- 
mometer which indicates the condition 
of the trade and commerce of the na- 
tion. Again, the great centers of busi- 
ness life and the professions must con- 
tinually draw from the farm homes of 
the nation to supply the loss of vitality 
and worn out energies of city life. 

The numberless advantages of farm 
life for those who live on the farm 
should be carefully noted and com- 
yared with the advantages and disad- 
vantages of other classes. In this con- 
nection, and for purposes of compari- 
son, some of the disadvantages and 
hardships of farm life can be noted, 
but while it is best to know the truth 
in regard to farming conditions, it is 
neither prudent nor wise to be con- 
tinually looking on the dark side and 
never permit the sunlight of hope and 
prosperity to shine in one’s face. It 
makes a vast difference which way 
we face in life. The value of the farm 
in the development of character, hab- 
its of industry and economy should be 
carefully noted, and the importance of 
farm life to society, good morals, and 
the life of the nation should be care- 
fully brought out in the discussion. In 
this way farmers may be better able to 
measure themselves and their calling 
with men in other walks in life and 
other callings. Every member of the 
Grange can have something to say, 
either written or oral, on this part of 
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the topic, and the lecturers’ report of 
the discussion cannot fail to be in- 
teresting and profitable. 

The second part of the topic has 
more to do with the progress of farm- 
jing during the past twenty-five years, 
and this progress relates not only to 
the advancement of farming in im- 
proved stock, improved methods of 
culture and greater production, but to 
the higher position which farming oc- 
cupies as a calling, as a science, in the 
minds of the thoughtful people of all 
classes in this country. In discussing 
this part of the topic, and the wonder- 
ful changes that have been wrought 
‘in the general sentiment of the people 
jin regard to farm life during the past 
thirty years, the agencies which have 
‘been used to effect the change should 
‘be noted. It may be found that the 
Grange has been first and foremost, 
‘and indeed the chief factor in this 
most important work, and if found to 
‘be so, it will be a very important ad- 
dition to its wonderful achievements 
during the brief but eventful period of 
its existence. The increasing desire 
of men of wealth to own farms, and 
the great exodus of city life to the 
country, in summer months, shows the 
estimate which these people put upon 
the rural homes of the nation as places 
of enjoyment, recreation, recuperation 
of vital forces and restoration of 
health. This part of the topic is in- 
tended to apply to farmers as well as 
to people in towns and cities. What 
sare farmers themselves thinking of 
farm life? In the discussions the 
home itself should be made a promi- 
nent feature. Great changes have 
taken place in the home life of farm- 
ers, for which the wives, sisters and 
daughters are responsible, and _ to 
whom unlimited credit is due. The 
discussions will not be complete unless 
the sisters as well as the brothers take 
part in them. ‘We shall look for an in- 
teresting report from lecturers on this 
topic—Nat’l Grange Quarterly Bulle- 
tin. 


WHAT ADVANTAGES HAS FARM 
LIFE OVER THAT OF OTHER 
CALLINGS? 








BY C. M. PIERCE. 





The above is our Grange topic for 
September, and is worthy of more than 
ordinary thought. At this season of 
the year, when excursions and outings 
are all the rage, and thousands of peo- 
ple of all classes are making every ef- 
fort to get out of the cities for a few 
days of fresh air in the country, the 
thought comes to me that possibly 
some of the farmers of Michigan and 
their families might feel that their lot 
was a hard one because circumstances 
are such as to prevent them from going 
on some of these numerous excursions 
written up in such an attractive man- 
ner by railroads and steamboat com- 
panies. The facts are, if we would 
look at it in the right way, that every 
farmer, every day of his life, has more 
of comfort, more opportunities to en- 
joy life right in his own home, than a 
large majority of people in otner occu- 
pations who have to go on long and 
tedious summer trips, live in crowded 
boarding houses or hotels, paying ex- 
travagant prices for board and lodgings 
in order to recuperate waning vitality, 
all of which the farmer and family can 
enjoy in their own home in a much 
pleasanter and more comfortable way, 
at one-quarter the cost. We have been 
on many an excursion to Niagara Falls, 
Thousand Islands and the park, Mack- 
inac Island and many other places of 
minor importance, and erjoyed> what 
we saw very much. But for solid 
comfort and enjoyment, give us a 
hammock at home, under our own 
shade tree, with plenty of good books 
to read, in preference to any excur- 
sion, long or short, 

For us farm life, or living in the 
country, is one of the most important 
advantages of this occupation over all 
others; if we, as farmers, would stop 
and think for a moment of the advant- 
ages of farm life for a perfect devel- 
opment of a manly man or a womanly 
woman, as compared with other occu- 
pations, and would take advantage of 
opportunities presented, we would have 
no cause to complain. The trouble with 
many of us is “we look too high for 
things close by.” 

In comparing farm life with other oc- 
cupations, I find we are apt to contrast 
a farmer in poor circumstances with 
Some one in some other occupation who 
1S More prosperous, which is not a fair 
comparison. From a personal experi- 
ence of five years of city life, I am con- 
vinced that farm life affords more ad- 
vantages, physically, morally, mentally 





and financially than any other occupa. 

tion. This to many may seem a broad 

statement, but, nevertheless, I think it 
can be proven. 

Physically, there is no class of peo 
ple who have the advantages for en- 
joying perfect health as those who live 
on the farm. Pure air, pure water, 
pure -food and plenty of exercise are a 
few of the many advantages of farm 
life for physical health. The fact that 
there are some life insurance com- 
panies who will only take risks on 
farmers, and at a lower rate than any 
other company on those engaged in 
other occupations proves this point con- 
clusively. 

Mentally, farm life still has the ad- 
vantage, as can be proven by the bi- 
ographies of some of our great authors 
and poets, who spent most of their 
time in the country while writing and 
composing their greatest books. Sta- 
tistics show that illiteracy is less in the 
country than in the city. And I am 
thoroughly convinced that in Michigan, 
at least, there are more well educated, 
broad-minded men and women on the 
farm than in other occupations. 

Another advantage of farm life over 
other occupations is that it tends to de- 
velop men and women who are con- 
ceded, by our best authorities, to be of 
more benefit to the public in general 
than those of other callings. Another 
advantage is that farm life tends to de- 
velop broad, well balanced minds, 
while other occupations tend in the op- 
posite direction. While visiting a 
friend a short time ago who is a pro- 
fessor in one of the state institutions 
of learning, we saw with some surprise 
a Michigan Farmer on his desk. We 
asked him of what use this paper was 
to him, and he said that he could not 
get along without it, that he got ideas 
and thoughts from it which were of 
great help to him as a teacher, and 
which had a tendency to keep him 
thinking along lines which broaden his 
vision and keep him in close touch with 
the busy world. He thought agricul- 
ture, if studied in a right way, was a 
benefit to anyone, no matter what his 
profession was. 

Morally, the advantages of farm life 
over other callings are too apparent to 
need much comment. Suffice to say that 
in one of the great colleges of Michi- 
gan, of the sixteen pupils expelled in 
three years, one was from the country 
and the other fifteen boys were of par- 
ents who foilowed other occupations. 

From a financial point we are aware 
there is a chance for much argument 
both pro and con, but we believe that 
if farm life be ecgmpared with other 
occupations where equal ability and 
capital invested are taken into consid- 
eration, that farm life will prove just 
as lucrative, if not more so, as any 
other legitimate business. And we are 
sure that a better living can be made 
from an investment in a farm. 

In conclusion: The country is the 
natural home of man. There he is in 
continued communion with nature’s in- 
fluence. Undisturbed by the tumults of 
other occupations, free from the tyran- 
ny of fashion, unpolluted by vice into 
which those engaged in other callings 
are continually being thrown, we live 
and work from day to day amid nat- 
ural and beautiful scenery and all clse 
which ought to inspire gratitude for all 
we enjoy. Country life tends to devel- 
op and strengthen the native power of 
man, in fact, strengthen his whole be- 
ing, physically, morally and intellect- 
ually, while other occupations tend to 
dwarf these powers. Well has the poet 
said: 

“Where is the wise, or learned, or good 
that seek not country life for 
thought, 

And from seclusion’s secret pale brought 
forth her precious fruits? 

By all men just and wise, by all things 
pure and perfect, 

How true, the country life, thou art 
the fostering nurse of greatness!”’ 

Whitney Grange, Tuscola Co. 


THE UNITY OF SCHOOL INTER- 
ESTS. 








Extracts from a Paper read by Mrs. F. D. 
Saunders it a Teachers’ and Patrons’ 
Rally, held at Cedar Springs, Kent Co. 
We, as a Grange, take some excep- 

tions to the present educational sys- 

tem. 

We believe the educational machin- 

ery of our schools seems to be adjust- 

ed to a degree of obtaining a higher ed- 
ucation only. Large appropriations 
are made every year to enlarge and 
sustain these higher educational insti- 
tutions. The farmer helps to pay these 
as well as his district school tax; yet 

95 per cent of the boys and girls from 

the farm graduate from the country 

school; the majority of them leave 
school at the age of 15 or 16 years. 

Thus we see that only 5 per cent of our 











boys and girls are being benefited by 
our higher educational institutions. 

The boys who expect to work on a 
farm or in a shop will ..0t spend time 
on Latin; they will drop cut of school 
the first opportunity offered. From the 
trend of educational work I am led to 
believe the public school at present is 
to prepare a few for a professional life 
and. let,the many get what they can 
from the same course of study. Are 
we not attempting too much in so short 
a time? 

If the high school course pupil was 
given practical work together with 
his other studies, he would return 
to the industrial pursuits at the close 
of the term with a better feeling. The 
country boy would remain in school 
much longer, if in connection with his 
other studies he could be given instruc- 
tion in those subjects which would aid 
him in life. 

Parents who now feel no desire to 
have their children take the high school 
course, believing it to be no aid to their 
boys and girls if they follow farming 
and shop work, would embrace the op- 
portunity to prepare them for practical 
work. I.am speaking for that 95 per 
cent class of boys and girls, those who 
do not take up the professions, but 
depend upon manual labor for their 
maintenance. If this class had been 
given a real practical course, from the 
ages of 12 to 16 years, just at the 
time when they begin to want to do 
something. If, when they are study- 
ing about lines, triangles, squares and 
cubes, they could have been sent into 
the workshop, which should be in the 
school building and provided with an 
experienced instructor, and then and 
there made these things, where the 
making of a box with dove-tailed 
joints was practical as well as theoreti- 
cal, I believe our boys would desire to 
remain in school longer. I know we 
have a school where all this practical 
work accompanies the text book rules, 
the Agricultural College, but how 
many of this 95 per cent class of boys 
and girls ever attend that school. It 
is true that this college is the place for 
the farmers’ boys, but how many of 
us mortgaged farmers can afford to 
send our boys there at an expense of 
$150 to $175 a year? And so I think 
these fundamental principles should 
be taught practically in our union 
schools, within the reach of the aver- 
age farmer and laborer. I beliévé our 
public school system should be re-ad- 
justed to meet the conditions of the in- 
dustrial classes. 

A short time ago, at a Grange meet- 
ing, we were discussing the questions 
“How can we, as Patrons, best aid our 
rural schools?’ (You see, we do talk 
of something besides the pigs and the 
cows), when a brother said, “The 
schools are slipping away from us, they 
seem gradually to be taken away from 
us.” I answered him, “No, the farmer 
has been slipping away from the 
school.” 
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North and South Re-United To-day as 
Never Before in the History of Qur 
Country. 

The fraternal feeling between residents 
of the North and South, that was interrupted 
temporarily during the Civil War, has been 
restored by time, and the growing up of a 
new generation. The American-Spanish 
War found the “boys” from the South and 
North battling side by side in a common 
cause, brothers again. With the return of 
peace comes a renewed interest in southern 
matters, and the North looks longingly at the 
material development now awakening in the 
Southland. The great State of Texas offers 





amazing opportunities for industrious north- 
ern farmers, stock raisers and fruit growers, 
even in that portion of the state known to be 
most desirable, not far inland from the great 
Gulf of Mexico. In our advertising columns 
this issue appears a small map of the state of 
Texas. It tellsits own story in a few words, 
and will doubtless be ofinterest to many who 
seek for pastures new for improvement in 
health or wealth. 





Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers. 
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Satisfactory Machinery. 

A farmer desires 
machinery that will 
save him labor; that 
will not break down; 
that is not expensive 
to operate; that will 
do exactly as it is 
advertised to do. 

THE LITTLE GIANT 
SEPARATOR 
is such a machine. 
It’s easy to run, easy 
to clean, a remarkably clean and 
economical skimmer and will last a 






lifetime. 
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Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 
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and in Texas, 
Located in De Witt and 
Victoria te Guntion. 








d . Co 
Salubrious Texas, take comfort =a 
quire wealth, 


‘ul 
description a 
and 
details 
free, 


ADDRESS 

EH FORDTRAN 
THOMASTON 

DE WITT CO TEXAS 














lightens 
‘the 


AXLE -:-- 


GREASE ~ 


Makes the wagon pull easier, 
helps the team. Saves wear 
and expense. Sold 
everywhere. 








ICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINES.—Prac. 
ticn! work. Elective System. The only college in 
United States giving its instruction solely to prepare 
nen to aid in the development of the mineral wealth 
of the state and nation. Offers an excellent field 
for farmers’ sons. For catalogues address DR, 





et Xa) ’ ’ ’ ’ — +4 — ’ ’ x) . 
SERENE RANA ARALH CHONG ci KENF) CHENG) 


REGULAR 18 SIZE. 


The Elgin Watch Co. have been making a movement almost 
4 similar to their regular movement, but sold them for less money. 
Their object was to run out a cheap movement which was cutting 
into the trade. They have gained their point, and now are going 
to discontinue their manufacture, 
can be had, and their other movement will take their place at an 


and have had less complaint than from any other movement we 
have ever sold, regardless of price. It is a seven jeweled move- 
ment, safety pinion, nickel, and is all right, fully guaranteed and 
very cheap at $3.50. They often sell for $5 or more. We will give 
this watch and a gold-filled chain, warranted 20 years, for $5.00. 
All charges on watch and chain prepaid. 
before they are all gone. Remember we can get no more. 


MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 


’ ’ ’ ’ , ’ ’ 
SEDI LRE RENE RE NS 


M. E. WADSWORTH, President, Houghton, Mich. 












DELIVERED. & 


Jas. Boss Silveroid cs) 
) ¢ Case and Elgin- Made C) 
Movement. . . . 












and after this lotis gone no more 







OF THEM FOR MORE MONEY 









Order at once, 
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SCIENTIFIC 


Corn Harvesters 


will cut your corn quicker, better and cheaper than it 
can be done by hand or with any other machine, 
not excepting a self-binder. 


. sel STEEL CASE HAY PRESSES 
_FOR HORSE AND STEAM POWER. 


CAPACITY 1g TO 41g TONS PER HOUR. 





PICKED HIM OUT FOR 
BLER. 








“In an interesting article in the wie | 

























tember Ladies’ Home Journal William afot excepting a iF bi 
a . a i usta 

Perrine describes the suspicion that in- J Sa Ps oe, 

creased in the mind of the captain of | eet many times 


the vessel which was bringing to 
America, in the fall of 1796, a mys- 
terious passenger who had come 


aboard at Hamburg, and goes on to 
tell what happened one day when this 
passenger said: 



















rices 
e want to sell one in your 





“Sir, this is not the first occasion 
upon which I have observed the atten- - ss 
tive scrutiny you bestow upon me. [Ps Ss Your ne i mer 
one is 
Spring. 


IRDA 
THCIRI WHEEL CO. 


May I inquire the reason?’ 

“ ‘Sir,’ responded the candid captain, 
‘you took passage on my ship as a 
Dane; I don’t believe you're anything 
of the kind.’ 

“The passenger smiled; the smile 
was full of perspicacity and confidence, 
and was followed with: ‘Pray tell me, 
then, what you believe me to be?’ 

“At this question Capt. Ewing fid- 
geted, hesitated, and finally . blurted 
out: 

“ ‘Well, to be honest, I think you are 
a gambler. You’ve well-nigh ruined 
yourself at home, and are now coming 
to fleece the fools you'll find on shore.’ 

“The young man’s smile broadened; 
the next minute he turned grave again, 
lowered his voice and replied: 

“‘Capt. Ewing, as you have studied 
me during this voyage, so I have 
studied you. I have come to the con- 
clusion that you are a man to| be 
trusted. I am Louis Philippe, Duc 
@ Orleans, eldest son of that Louis 
Philippe d’Orleans who was slain by 
the guillotine on the 7th of November, 
almost three years ago.’ ” 





Oddfellows Excursion to Boston via Mich- 
igan Central. 

On Sept. 16th, 17th and 18th tickets will be 
sold to Boston via the MicLigan Central at 
one fare for the round trip, good for return 
leaving Boston not later than Sept. 30th, on 
account of the Sovereign Grand Lodge meet- 
be of the above erder. Full information to 
ingobtained by addressing Jos. 8. Hall, M. P. 
A., M. C. R. R., Detroit. 





as When nen’ to advertisers please 
mention that you saw their advertisement 
in the MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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EED MILLS, 


(SoLp wiTH or erage Exev Works 
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> 


is that kind of a wagon. 


which brings the wagon down where it is easy to load. 


They Don’t 
Break Down. 


We know of nothing that will occasion more annoyance and possible loss in the 
midst of a busy seasons hauling than to have your wagon break down. The remedy 
lays in buying a wagon that is so constructed that it can’t break down. 


THE ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON 


It is equipped with ELECTRIC LOW STEEL WHEELS 


Broad face tires which do not 


cut in or rut in the fields or on the road makes it draw easy.’ No wood hubs and 
felloes to rot or warp; no wood spokes to shake a — break; no tiresto get 


ms Sg up under an 


ELECT 


loada STE ATH draw. 


t and save all expense of 


Convert the Le orn nto ~y ~My one, pie Tete HEEL S FIT. AN Cores Ni 


about it here. Write for our free book, *-Farm Savings. 


” It tellsthe whole story. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box 58, Quincy, Iflis. 




































































NCE 4 0c, A ROD 


Soa5 only Ne those people who desire a 
7 f NCE. even though it costs 


forirodor1900. ¢ ‘S 
We aim to sell our 
mo a wn Kwon 


& 1h MPL Cl 


SIMPLICITY” STAYS 


li forus. We wish to send you full particulars. 
ie will pay you to write us at once on the subject. 


always keeps its position. 
— i use on barbed wire or for repairin 
Put them on yourself without tools. RELIAB 


American Wire “Fence Co. Detroit, Mich. 


the i slate goo 44 a en together. 
Try asample at above price. Can Furnish our 
lain and TcN en wire fences. 


ANTED 


BLE ME 





No special tools 








Avoid mi: stakes and secure the 
very best thing of the kind made. 


Roof ? Use Sykes “Old Style” 


Itis made in a var- IRON ROOFING. 


iety of styles, is easily put on and is longlived and 
handsome. Falling sparks can’t fire it, hailca n’t break 
it and the wind can’t blow it off. Roofs that have been 
on 25 years are good yet. Send for catalogue and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel ing Co. Niles,O. and Chicago, lll 


Laying aside all speculation these remain as the 
requisites of a perfect fence. Our Duplex Automatic 
achine makes just such a fence in 100 styles at the 
rate of sixty rods per day, at a cost for wire of only 


BULL-STRONG 


18c. for a good farm fence; 19c. for poultry fence; 16c. 
for a rabbit-proof fence and 1%. for a good hog fence, 
We will sell you plain, coiled spring or Barb wire direct 
at wholesale prices. Get our catalogue before buying, 


Kitselman Bros., Box 72, Ridgeville, Ind. 


PIG-TIGHT 








THE ADVANCE WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


is sold only direct to the farmer—freight paid. That 
saves him the dealer’scommission and we give him a 
fence that is cheap and ‘etter than the use of any hand 
fence machine made. THERE GAN" T BE A BETTER Fence 
made for the money than this o Prices way down. 

One small order willsatisfy you cu thiapeta. Don’t buy 
until you get ourextra discount te farmers 

ADVANCE FENCE Co., id Old St., Peoria, Ill. 














for Every Variety of Work. THE ARME tet y Ce ace 
eat cieeks Meedbaseeniamemecna el F R Feeds his stock and sends it to market. ee : a 


LIGHTEST RUNNING. 
Have them in six sizes—2 to 25 horse pow- 
er. One style for windwheel use. 

(Also make Sweep Feed Grinders.) 


D. N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bead, Ind. 
B It will keep better, sell better and save room. Rats and 
mice can’tcut and destroy baled 4 The best and most 


capid machine for baling purposes is 







(4 BALING PRESS. 


ARMOUR.... 
THE FARMER 


large yields of cereals and grass. 


Slaughters and distributes the product 
all over the world. 
Takes back in the shape of ANIMAL 
“FERTILIZER that portion not used in 
feeding, clothing, shoeing, harnessing, glueing, soaping, freez- 
ing and healing; nothing is wasted. 


ARMOUR’S ANIMAL FERTILIZERS are scientifically prepared; their use insures 


The RAW MATERIAL of which they are made 
IS GROWN BY THE AMERICAN FARMER AND IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
USE THESE FERTILIZERS ON YOUR WHEAT. 































































































PEACE WANTED. 


The PH gg ann uillity Stock Farm,’’ at Alamuchy, 
New Jersey, it. They use only Page Fence— 
15 miles or more. We sell this peace maker. 


PAGE: WOVEN WIRE FENCE 0, Adtian, Mich, 


~ eee w :CORK SCREW 


rg, ia in ——~ a sey to mee ey aGG 
jasting. rite for free illustrate: talogue. Sho 
» U7 Hampshire St, QUINCY, itt. Send for Armour’s Farm and Garden Library THE ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 5 = PICKET. Big. , 








The CEM’ a 


SALInG PRESS 





AND ALL METAL MACHINE. 
Wr te for Catalozu; GEO. ERTEL ©0., Quincy, 11!, 


CHEAPER 
STOGK 


Cooked feed is —s 
goes farther, than cold o 
raw feed. This Feed Desher is cheaper and 
cooks quicker with less fuel than any other, 
Scientifically made. Will last a life-time. 

5 sizes—30, 40, 50, 60 and 70 gallons. Prices a halfless 
than other Cookers of equal capacity. Your money back 
if it doesn't suit. We prepay freight. Circular free. 


q HEESEN a &(0., 4? Pearl St., Tecumseh, Mich. 


bi ha iii he he be | 





mn 
iS 
Li 














SAVE 


size and width tire. 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, lil. 


CHEAP FARM 


Staggard and 








DO YOU WANT A HOME? 
« We will sell you one with 


and Address of Nearest Agent. 














CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 








Cyclone «=> 





A Roller and Pulverizer combined. Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. If your dealer has them not, 
he can get you one on trial. 

FULTON MACHINE 'CO., C Canal 1 Falton,, ‘Ohio. 


LIGHTNING WELL MACHY 


IS THE STANDARD 
STEAM PUMPS. AIR LIFTS, :4 
GASOLINE ENGINES Va 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR T&R a> ~ 
THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS “: "eos 
AURORA. ILL ~ CHICAGO.- DALLAS TEX 


SEED GRAIN. 


Here is a first-class 


fad ‘AN NING MILL 

ith Bagger that will clean and 
bak a and Bagall kinds of Grain 
and Seeds. 50.00 nowin use. Capa- 
city,60 bush Wheat per hour; O::ts, 





The Clipper Mills *2:.""3""" 
7. teed to be 
. the best Grain and Seed Clean- 
ersmade. We use them in our 
warehouse (power sizes) for re- 
cleaning Clover. Timothy. Vicia 
Villosa, Dwarf Exsex’ Rape. 
Seed Wheat and other Farm 
ge Write for Mill Cireu- 





> Pulverizer| 








9 “Wilful was’ 


te 


ee woeful 
ant.*? 
"y Here’s a cameo to get 


you 


the most from what 
al have. 


Fodder s Shredder 


the ““Mewns that makes the famous 


ta- 

Sent free upon application, 
KEYSTONE MAN’P’G co. 

28 River St., Sterling, Ills. 








Makes a CHEAP, STROVE 
and yd Steck and Hog 


proof FENCE 
Easy to make. Write us. 
WILSON WIRE FENCE €0., 


Ho.ity, Micu. 








Why do you break your back 


Cutting Corn? 
Ey ‘14. 







We deliver at your 
railroad sta- 
tion for 


our famous 


'Standard Corn Harvester. 


Has steel frame and safety guards—and everything 
else a good harvester should have. Full catalogue free. 


THE STANDARD HARROW CO., Utica, N. Y. 





chinery 


WELLS 






If vou want 
the best ma- 
for 
making wells, 
to any depth, 
write us, for 





WER 


WEEBNERS' Patt HORSE PO 








THE Old te Old Wage ong and Wheat to perfect separate Oats Sent on trial. Freight 
fren fection jogue id. Full d ipti € of : 
Address, paid. Fu escriptive catalogue FREE. 
Catalogue.& neil: id ‘Out: 
cos weuon M; CAMPBELL Fanwine MiLLCo, | OSGOOD SCALECO.,Binghamton,N.Y. | sr with Crusher, Also thrastore and C eae 
We make Steel Wheels to fit any ‘esson Ave.. DETROIT, Good Agents Wanted in unoccupied territory. fh EGER & SON 2 NS LAN NSDAL By PAs Ue Bae 
iJ 9 4 





To SelliDirect to the 


FARMER AND CONTRACTOR. 


— — nt —, nh, the beleoee on long time. ar,also Seed Price List. we make it. Send f } 
fittle ench year. ome and see us or writ en or We Sd RE a 
he CROSWELL | COMPAN Y te Henry Philipps Seed and Implement Co. “E.”? We will mail it cake mitt Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding. Floor- 
Croswell. nilac Co., Wy eh 115-117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. ing, Ceiling, Siding, Lath & Shingles. 
F.C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Harvey, I1].(Chieago Suburb) | Write for prices. cs BLi BLISS & CO., Saginaw, Mich, 

















